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((ATALOGUE (No. XIV.) of CURIOUS, 


OLD, and RARE BOOKS now ready. Includes fine specimens of 
Early Printing and Black Letter, Collections of Works on ay ae = 
and of knglish Topography.— Post-free on 
JOHNSTON, 33, George-street, Edinburgh. 


Just published. 


M URRAY (FRAN K), CATALOGUE of 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in all Di of Li offered 
— _— DERBY, June 30th, 1884, Crown 8vo, pp. 48, sewn, gratis and 


ENNYSONIANA. —See HAMILTON’S 


COLLECTION of PARODIES of the Poems of Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Tom Hood, and Bret Harte. In Mouthly Parts, price Sixpence. Part VIII. 


now ready, 
London : REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand, W.C. ; 
GILBERT & FIELD, Gracechurch. street and Mi treet, E.C. 


RMAN.-LADIES’ LETTER-WRITER. 


Practical method, composing thousands of German Letters. 8vo, 
neatly bound, cloth, 2s. 6d. The whole Edition, 450 Copies, at 7d. Sample 
copy free,—Address Dr. LOTH, Edinburgh. 


RANCE.—TOURS.—Prof. DEMESTE, of 


the French University, RECEIVES a few BOARDERS. Comfortable 
home and den, Pupils specially prepared for the French Kxaminations, 
Terms moderate,—Address rue du Gazométre, 23. 


f | YUNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 
HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A. 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Becond 
Class re First Cless in Law and Modern Gustin’ ie A. F. J. FORD, 


Sah atm late te Scholar of King’s College, Cam! Fees from 150 to 
































CHOOL PREMISES to LET.—At Mid- 
mmer, the Extensive = Specially Planned Premises known as 

LINDON GROVE, ALDERLEY EDGE, near MANCHESTER, which has 
been for many years and is now conducted as « Boys’ Boarding School, 


accommodating — Sixty Pupils.—For particulars apply to Davip 
WADDINGTON, Bo! 


tag PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
ie Pri rita, PERIODICALS—WYMAN & SONS nai as Fo 8 Builder, 
Review, and other high-class Publica faciliti 
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be of PERIODICAL LITERATURE Illustrated or Plain. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE commences on OCTOBER 
Ist. INTRODUCTORY LECTIURE, at 4 P.m., by Dr. W. R, GOWERS, 
The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE 
{including the Indian School and the Departments of App'ied Science and 
Technology and of the Fine Arts) begins on OCLOBER 2ND. N 
DUCTORY LECTURE, at 3 P.M, by Professor C. T. NEWTON, C.B. 
Instruction is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science, 
and Reguluati relating to Exhibitions, &c. (value £2,000), 

may be obtained from the College, Gower-street, W.C. 
The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS ENTRANCE PRIZES (Languages 
and Science) and for MEDICAL and (GILCHRIST) ENGINEERING 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS begin SEPTEMBER 25TH, 

The SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 23RD. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, t tenable for Three Years, given, one 
by the Clothworkers’ Company, one by his Grace the +5 of Devonshire, 
K.G., one by Samuel Morley, sq., M.P., and one by E. B. Foster, Esq., 
will be. OFFERED for COMPETITION on AUGUST 6TH, 7TH, and 8TH, 
1884, Candidates must be under 17 on August 6th. 

an usual age of entry being between 16 aud 17, a degree may be taken 


“the College charges for Ledging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 


Vacation). and including all necessary expenses of Tuition and University 
Fees, are £84 per ennum. 


For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 
Cambridge. 


MAYNAMEAD SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 


Established 1854. 














Number of Boys, 113.—Moor and Sea Air. 
PREPARATION for UNIVER*+ ITIES, CIVIL SERV Ice, ARMY, and NAVY. 
THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, for Boys under 15, tenable 
for three years, to be competed for in SEPTEMBER. 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


- 7 . 
GocreTy of ANTIQUARIES of LONDON. 
ARCHAEOLOGIA, Vol, XLVIIL., Part I. (for 1882). is ready for delivery 
to Fellows elected in or before that year on application in person, or by 
written order, at the Society’s Apartments in Burlington House, daily from 
10 to 4 (Saturdays, 10 to 2). The price to the public is £1 10s 
By Order, C. KNIGHT WATSON, Secretary. 





Burlington House. 





ig is intended to APPOINT PROFESSORS 


of METALLUKGY and of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING in 
Technical school in connexion with FIRTH _ COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 
The remuneration wi'l depend on ths q of the A , but 
will in no case be Jess than £300 rer annum, roe od witha portion of the 
respective Class and Laboratory Fees.—For further particulars apply to the 
Registrar, to whom applications, stating et perience and meg must 
be samte with the names of at least three reierees. bi fore SEPTEMBER 


20, 1 ENSOR DRURY, Registrar. 
‘vist ‘College, Sheflield. 








BOARD OF MANUFACTURES, 
THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF 


QcorrisH NATIONAL PORTRAITS 


1S NOW OPEN 





IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERIES, MOUND, EDINBURGH. 





Just pulished, price Sixpence, 


EMALE EDUCATION from a PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL POINT of VIEW. By JoHN THORBURN, M.D., Professor 
of Obstetric Medicine, Owens College and Victoria University, Manchester. 
Manchester; J. E. CORNISH, 33, Piccadiily. 


HE LAW of NATIONS considered as 


ee POLITICAL COMMUNITIES, By Sir TRAVERS 
Twiss, D.C.L., F.R.S., Member of the of I Law, and 
one ot "Her M- ~jesty’ 's ey 
Part I. ON the RIGHTS and DUTIES of NATIONS in = of PEACE, 
A New wz Revised and Enlarged. 1884. Demy 8vo, 
Part II. ON the RIGHTS and DUTIES of NATIONS tn TIME of WAR. 
Second Edition, Revised. 1875. Demy 8vo, 2is, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Cl don Press Wareh 











, Amen-corner. 





Now ready, price 2s, 6d., Part 21, being the First Part of Vol. 1V. of 


rT) . 
HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By 
the late WILLIAM YARRELL, V.-P.L.S., &-. Fourth Edition, 
Kevised and Enlarged to the end of the Second Volume by AL RED 
NEWTON, M.A., F.K 8., Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in 
the University of Cambridge, &e The Kevicion continued by HOWARD 
SAUNDERS, F.L.8, 


“The work is sur what it was on its first appearance in 1813—the 
standard History of British Birds.”—4cademy, July 5, 1834, 


London : JOHN VAN VooxsT, |, Paternoster-row, 


L°xXYPVoN LIBRARY, 
PRESIDENT.—LOKD HOUGHTON. 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Vict-PRESIDENTS.— Kight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Ils Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, ksq., Lord Tennyson. 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carparvon, Earl of Rosebery. 








The Library contains 100,000Volumes pteates and Modern Literature 
in various L a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Bde ny £26, Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. ‘Catatogue (1875), ogg 16s, ; to Members, | 2s. 











furnished to Projectors of New riodieals, for either Print or 
Printing and Publishiog.—74 to 76, Great Queen-street, London, we 


oe (187: ), price Se. ; P on applica- 
tion, 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! 
Uses none of the “Localities,” ‘* Pegs,” “Links,” or 
* Associations” of Mnemonics. 

ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
Ga Great Inducements to a Classes. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FRE 
Giving Opinions of Mr. RICHARD x * PROCTOR 
and others. 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 


(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 








“The distinguishi h of the autotype reproductions is that 
they are cheap and absolutely faithful copies of originals, which may 
themselves be of the very highest excellence ; and they are therefore 
especially adapted for all situations in which the moderation of their cost 
is an important element, and espectaliy for all in which it is desirablo, 
for educational reasons, to keep before the eyes either of children | oro 
adults the most perfect ‘representations of natural or of ideal beauty.” * 

Times, September 4th, 1879. 


For THE ARTISTIC DECORATION or THE HOME, 


VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
7, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Acadeniy, &c. 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG, 

Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 

THE TRIUMPH of JULIUS CAESAR, from Mantegna’s painting at 
Hampton Court, in Fifteen Plates, The Set, £7 108,; Single Plates, 12s 
each, 

FACSIMILES of TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM.” 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the 
Print-Koom, British Museum, 

The “ PIED PIPER of HAMELIN,” with Nine Illustrations by Mrs. J. E. 
Cook, One Guines. Published with permission of the poet, 


An Tilustrated Pamphlet, ** Auvotype in Relation to Household Art,” with 
Press Notices, tree per post 


Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price Sixpence, free per post. 





“It is for their revelation of the uncqualled grandeur of the gonius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 

nobest art should be grateful to the autotype process. 

2 Portfolio, April, 1871 

“If pictorial art is, indeed, an edveational influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the ?, ung, tho 
autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the places of honour of 
which they are well worthy, but they should also be used to adorn every 
pursery and school-room in England,”—7 imes, April 17th, 1873, 


rT 
PRINTIN YG-CHARLES WHITTIN GHAM 
& CO., CHISWICK PRESS, 
TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

have pleasure in offering their services as General Letterpress Printers. 

Having a large and experienced staff, and also a unique and beautiful 
collection of initial letters, head and tail pieces, and ornamental borcers, in 
eddition to large founts of type, both modern and old style, and an assort: 
ment of foreign and English hand and machine made p pers at ther com- 
mand, they are able to undertake the best class of bo kwork and éditions 
de luxe, Special facilities are offered for Catalogues (illustrated or otuer- 
wise), pamphlets, legal and other work, 














ALL the BEST NEW BOOKS are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION : 


Qne Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required, 








Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 


MUDIE'S SuLuCT LIBRARY (nite), New Oxford Street, 





monty HARBI605, pan and Librarian, 


281, KEGENT STREET, AND 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 





1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Surrm & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines 
and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, 
from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots 
a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge 
of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at a time 
is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for 
the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


8.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they 
subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the 
London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least ¢wice as many titles of works as 
they wish to exchange. 





I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS 


6 Months. 12 Months. 

£s ad &s ad, 

For One Volume atatime =) 0 oe ee ee ee 12 0 61 2 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes ___,, cD 017 6 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Four _s,, = it —_ ip ae | oe ey onc Oe oe 

For Eight ,, me a lel hl ee wm £ SE 

For Fifteen ,, ie i ne rn Sie tt ij Tt. = Ss 


II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 


For One Volume at atime se ew O12 Os 6-2-2120 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes - sit as — aca sae ae «Bas Be . £31 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Three __,, - nen ane aie are see eas ~toeet.«. 2s 

For Four _se4, ‘i oe a ee ee EE . - Be 

For Six .~ “ = —_ hs one bes bi -« £395 6 33060 

For Twelve ,, an a TT Ce | | > | 

III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. 

For Twenty-four Volumes atatime «= «+ « «+ 5 5 0 9 90 

For Thirty-six . . ae lee CL 

For Forty-eight - ~*~ tee nee aes --1010 0 18 16 0 

For Sixty a . wens tae -13 00 23 9 0 

For Seventy-two a mn se ete wee 1510 20 28 2 0 

For Eighty-four js is ve eee eo 1B 0 0 32 15 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and 
can be had upon application at the Bookstalls, Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. By ANTON GINDELY, Professor of German History in the 
University of Prague. Translated by ANUREW TEN BROOK, recently 
Professor of Menta! Philogophy in the University of Michigan. 2 vols., 8vo, 
with Maps and Illustrations, 16s. 

This most important period of European history, a right understanding 
of which is essential to the proper comprehension of Europe of to-day, has 
long waited for an historian, 


(THE BOOK of BEGINNINGS: a Study of 


Genesis, with a General Introduction to the Pentateuch, By the 
Kev. R. HEBER NEWTON, 12mo, cloth, 2s. ; p»per, Is. 6d, 


prow FIFTH AVENUE to ALASKA. 


By EDWARD PIERREPONT, B.A, With Maps by Leonard Forbes 
Beckwith, C.E. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


nh Ve a) 
(HE FRANCO-AMERICAN COOKERY- 
BOOK ; or," How to Live Well and Wisely Every Day in the Year, 
Containing over 2,000 Recipes. By FELIX J. DELIEE, Catcier to the New 
York Club, &c. 8vo, half-bound, 16s, 
** A book which will make its English competitors look to their laurels.” 
s Publishers’ Circular, 
“*M. Dé'ice has made an almost encyclopaedic collection of material, aud 
combiued it into a vast number of attractive forme.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ** THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.” 


HAND and RING. By Anna K. Green, 


Author of ** The Leavenworth Case,” &c, Post 8vo, cleth, 6s, 





London: 25, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden ; 
New York: 27 and 29, West 23rd Street. 





PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION, 
Now ready, 8vo, price 12s, 6d., cloth, 
vi Serra ° . 
UTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with Special 
Reference to the Theory of Education. By JAMES SULLY, M.A., 
Examiner for the Moral Sciences Tripos in the University of Cambridge, 
Author of ** Sensation and Intuition,” &c. 

“It goes without saying that Mr. Sully’s work, coming as it does at a time 
when psychology is occupying an unusual amount of attention and the 
material of the science is constantly on the increase, must teke a position 
distinctly in sdvance of its pr edecessors in the same line.”— Mind. 

** These ‘Outlines’ have the great merits of clearness, conciseness, and 
an edmirab'e method. Moreover, |ihey are pervaded throughout by the 
scientific spirit, and are instinct with my: dern conceptions not similarly in- 
fused into any existing text-book for the use of students.” 

: ‘ Pall Mall Gazette, 

**Mr, Sully has, in our opinion, done more for the progress of education 
by supplying teachers with a rea'ly suggestive text-book on Psychology 
than he cou!d have done by giving us any quantity of good advice as Theory 
of Education.’—Journa! of Education. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 





Just published, Thirteenth Edition, with new Map of the Moabite Stone as 
it now stauds in the Louvre, Paris, price |s., in paper ; 1s. 6d., in cloth, 


HE MOABITE STONE: the Substance 


of Two Lectures. By W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., Bishop of 
Ossory, Forns, and Leighlin, 
Dublin : GEORGE HERBERT, 117, Grafton-street ; 
London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co, 





Now ready, for JULY, price fs, 
THE 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 159.—CONTENTS, 
MR. BROWNING, 
ITALIAN UNIVERSITY LIFE in #49 MIDDLE AGES, 
PRIVILEGE and ARISTOCRACY. 
JOHN WYCLIFFE, PRECURSOR of ths REFORMATION, 
TUE SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION, 
NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
ENGLISU POLICY in the SOUDAN and LGYPT. 
POLITICAL SURVEY of the QUARTER, 
CONTEMPORARY LITEKAIURE. 
London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 


PENZFEeenwe 





Now ready, price Four Shillings, 
THE 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
JULY, 1884, 
CONTENTS, 
FREE EDUCATION. 
A FRENCH CRITIC on DEMOCRACY. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SYSTEM of METHODISM. 
LORD LYNDHURST, 
AIDS to PREACHING, 
HOLINES3 and RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
FREDERIC DENISON MAURICE, 
GENERAL GORDON, 
SHORT REVIEWS and BRIEF NOTICES. 
SUMMARIES of FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
London : T. WOOLMER, 66, Paternoster-row, Z.C. 


ENE Sere 


Price 3s, ; post-free, 12s. per annum. 


MIND: 


A QUAKTERLY REVIEW OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY, 
Edited by Professor G. CRooM ROBERTSON. 
No, 35. JULY, 1824. 
1, CLASSIFICATION of FEELINGS, By C. MERCIER. 
2. THE OBJECT of KNOWLEDGE, By E. MONTGOMERY. 
3, HINTON’S LATER THOUGIIT. By H. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
4. RESEARCH and DISCUSSION, By F. GALTON, A. BineT D’ARCY 
THOMPSON, and E, GURNEY, 


5, CRITICAL NOTICES, 
6. NEW BOOKs,—MISCELLANEOUS, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrictta-street, Covent-garden ; and 
20, South F; street, Edinburgh, 
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F. V. WHITE & COS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


Immediately, in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 


CELEBRATED WOMEN OF THE 
VICTORIAN ERA. 


By the Author of “ Women of Fashion,” “English Party Leaders,” 
* Memorable Battles in English History,” &c., &c., &c. 








THE POPULAR NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ RECOMMENDED TO MERCY.” 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols., 18s, 


THE POOR OF THE PERIOD. 


By Mrs. HOUSTOUN, 
Author of “Sink or Swim,” “ Barbara’s Warning,” &c. 

** This book does credit to the author's excellent heart.”— 4 thenacum. 

“*There is much of excellent teaching in Mrs. Houstoun's two volumes, 
much that is interesting, and many a heartache. She writes in her well. 
known easy, flowing manner, pointing, as she goes along, many a woral, 
and adorning many a tale.”— Whitehall Review. 

“ The lives of ‘ The Poor of the Period’ are pictured with a fidelity that 
could only be obtained from personal observation by Mrs, Houstoun, and 
with an absence of the mawkish sentimentality that pervades so many 
narratives dealing with similar subjects.”"— Morning Post, 

“* Mre, Houstoun brings out in strong and often startling relief the many 
cruel wrongs and sufferings which sre possible under our present social 
system.”— Graphic. 

** The two volumes consist of a series of tales and sketches of real life, 
told in the author’s best and most winning way. Not « point is lost, and 
every line tells, . . . Her writing comes straight from the heart, and 
discloses a keen sympathy for the unfortunate."— Public Opinion. 

“ Towards awakening interest in the condition of the necessitous and 
hitherto so much neglected portion of society. ‘ The Poor of the Period’ is 
calculated to revder effective contribution. These two vigorous!y written 
volumes are chapters from real experience, and in that respect superior to 
fiction ; they are illustrations graphically painted of the working of causcs 
always in our miJst which grind down the poor, and in the strugg’e with 
which virtue, hood, and hood too often gotothe wall, . . . 

ere is ag if ionally extreme, enthusi for humanity in 
these volumes, which few who read them can fail to admire and cven to 
share.”—Daily Telegraph. 











THE RECENT AND POPULAR WORKS 
OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE RED CARDINAL. 


2 vols. By Mrs. FRANCES ELLIOT, Author of “Diary of an Ile 
Woman in Spain,” “Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy and Sicily,” 
“* Pictures of Old Rome,” ** Old Court Life in France,” &c. 

“Is certainly a clever work.”— World, 

“The main incidents aro ly interesting. The characters are 
well devised, full of intelligence, and the ideas are well carried out. The 
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LITERATURE. 
Ancient Religion and Modern Thought. By 
William Samuel Lilly. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


Tus is an interesting and suggestive book, 
well written, bearing everywhere the marks of 
careful study and extensive reading, full of 
apt quotations, acute and often brilliant criti- 
cisms. It is genial, lucid, and not seldom 
vivid in style, generous in tone, catholic in 
spirit (in a sense better than the ecclesi- 
astical), thoughtful in matter, yet never so 
burdened with thought as to be hard either 
to read or to understand. It is manifestly 
the work of a man who, while frankly con- 
fessing an honourable discipleship, has 
been so stimulated by his master as to do his 
own thinking. The book shows everywhere 
the strength and sincerity of the author’s 
convictions, and he discusses his problems 
with all the freshness and vigour of one who 
has thought himself into a position which he 
feels to be a centre of rest and light. It is 
refreshing as well as instructive to see a mind 
like Mr. Lilly’s in the hands of an ancient 
faith, and to watch him at work from this 
“‘coign of vantage” on the problems of the 
age. His solutions may not satisfy ; but, at 
least, to meet a mind at once so genial and 
so well convinced is to be made to respect 
sincere and complete conviction. 

The book is fragmentary, though, perhaps, 
all the more serviceable on that account. It 
consists of five essays—dissertations on related 
subjects, not discussions so related as to be 
parts of a progressive whole. They are of 
very unequal worth. The first and second 
essays have considerable literary merit, and 
the general reader who wishes to know some- 
thing of writers so dissimilar as Schopenhauer 
and J. H. Newman will here have an 
opportunity of agreeably gratifying his mind. 
The third essay is in every respect the least 
satisfactory in the book; the fourth and fifth 
are the most striking and suggestive, and 
may, indeed, be reckoned as real contributions 
to the questions they discuss. 

Mr. Lilly describes ‘‘ Modern Thought ”’ as 
“an essentially negative movement—its ulti- 
mate message to mankind the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer and his school” (p. 1). Now 
this statement seems to me to express an 
entirely erroneous judgment both of ‘‘ Modern 
Thought ” and of Schopenhauer’s relation to 
it. That thought is essentially positive, only 
accidentally negative. The old empiricism 
Was sceptical, and consistently so. It 
developed the theory from which it started, 
as to the sensuous origin of knowledge, into 
a denial, on the one hand, of the reality of 
the a priori elements in thought, and, on the 
other, into a doubt as to the validity, and so 
as to the truth or reality, of transcendental 
beliefs. And so it was nothing if not critical 





and sceptical. But our newest empiricism— 
thanks, in great part, to the recent scientific 
doctrines which have raised in a new form 
our oldest philosophical questions—has become 
really, though perhaps inconsistently, con- 
structive, a real attempt to conceive the 
efficient cause of all phenomena, the actual 
genesis of life and mind, of religion and 
society. Now, for an apologist to conceive 
this as ‘‘ an essentially negative movement ”’ 
is to misconceive it, and so to disqualify him- 
self for being heard by the people he is most 
anxious to address. And the same reason 
prevents us regarding as ‘‘its ultimate mes- 
sage to mankind the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer and his school.”” What I hold to be 
the really distinctive elements in ‘“‘ Modern 
Thought ” are historically later than Schopen- 
hauer. He and von Hartmann are thinkers 
very characteristic of our century, but they 
are not its characteristic thinkers, and have 
certainly no claim to be considered the repre- 
sentatives even of the negative thought of our 
age. Indeed, in both philosophers there are 
principles and positions the Theist ought to 
recognise as welcome auxiliaries in his con- 
flict against Materialism, while their recogni- 
tion, even though it be not altogether sincere, 
of the evils that make life not worth living 
is really more friendly to the cause of the 
Christian apologist than the emasculating 
optimism which, by making this the best 
of all possible worlds, leaves no room or 
need for a remedial religion. Pessimism 
viewed in relation to modern thought, is less 
a logical development than, to borrow a 
Darwinian term, a ‘sport.’ It is, indeed, 
so connected with the Idealism of Kant and 
Hegel as to be inexplicable without them, 
though as an irregular or abnormal offshoot ; 
but, as Mr. Lilly sees, though without allow- 
ing it to modify his position as it ought, its 
real or material antecedent is ancient and 
Eastern, while only its occasional antecedent 
is modern and Western. Now, this being so, to 
make Schopenhauer and his school deliver the 
‘ultimate message’ of ‘‘ Modern Thought” 
to mankind is at once to place them in a 
position of fictitious importance, and to 
neglect the tide the Christian Theist has most 
need to stem—the speculative and constructive 
movement which seeks to explain without 
God at once the becoming of the universe and 
the history of man. To deal with a mere 
‘“‘ sport” as if it were the whole or highest 
organism of ‘‘ Modern Thought ” is, it seems 
to me, to fail to grasp our living problems at 
the point of deepest significance. 

In the Preface, which sums up the argu- 
ment of the book, in the first essay, which 
deals with Schopenhauer and his system as 
“the latest word of Western speculative 
thought” (p. 37), and in the second essay, 
which deals with J. H. Newman as repre- 
senting ‘‘the claim of ancient religion,” there 
are many things that invite both praise and 
criticism. For example, Mr. Lilly represents 
Mr. Spencer as but saying, ‘‘in the language 
of physical science, what the Teutonic thinker 
[Hegel] had said in the language of meta- 
physics” (p. xi.). But no difference could 
be more radical or substantial. There is a 
formal resemblance, both systems are develop- 
mental and alike encyclopaedic in their range ; 
but the difference is material, the known 


ultimate of ultimates is to the one matter 





and force, but to the other thought and spirit. 
He describes ‘‘ the Catholic doctrine ”’ as carry- 
ing “‘ in its forefront the recognition of God, not 
as a Unit withoutdifferentiation, but as a Unity, 
including eternal distinctions in Itself.” This 
is Hegelian as well as Catholic, exactly re- 
producing the terms in which Hegel describes 
his Absolute. The account of what our 
author calls ‘‘Schopenhauerism” may be 
passed over without further remark, but I 
must specially dissent from the description 
given of the Critique of Pure Reason (pp. 
39-43). I cannot allow that even taken by 
itself—and not only did Kant not mean that 
it should be so taken, but if so taken it 
cannot even be understood—‘ it issues in 
Nihilism, or, in Heine’s phrase, puts a knife 
to the throat of Theism.’”’ Kant more than 
any other modern thinker made constructive 
work in philosophy possible. Without some 
of the principles he supplied, and supplied in 
the maligned Critique, some of the foremost 
Catholic apologists, German and English, 
would have been as good as silent; ¢.g., 
Cardinal Newman and the late Dr. Ward 
would have been deprived of some of their 
subtlest and most familiar arguments. Kant’s 
treatment of the theistic proofs, ontological, 
cosmological, and physico-theological, is one 
thing; the scientific value of the Critique 
another; and its scientific value must be 
measured by the importance and validity of 
the constructive principles it contains. And 
their worth cannot be better indicated than 
by saying that the return to Kant has con- 
tributed more than any single cause to the 
success of our recent transcendental criticism, 
and so to the very remarkable change which 
the last ten years have witnessed in the tone 
and attitude of Materialism. Its speech is 
more modest and less confident than it used 
to be, and this largely because men have 
fallen back on the transcendental principles 
of the Critique, and discovered their con- 
structive significance. Mr. Lilly ought to 
leave it to less careful students to speak as 
if the issue of the Critique was a Philosophy 
of the Unknowable. 

Passing over the essay on Cardinal Newman, 
we come to the one on ‘ Religions and 
Religion.” We are sorry this chapter was 
written. It is not only brief and inadequate, 
but strangely without the historical sense, the 
insight to perceive the real heart and meaning 
of a religion, and the imagination to represent 
it in a living and concrete form. There is too 
much attempted to allow anything of im- 
portance to be done. Just take the presenta- 
tion of what is called Hinduism. There is 
no attempt made to distinguish the pre- and 
the post-Buddhistic periods, to analyse the 
elements of the religion at any one point, or 
to exhibit it in relation to the people and 
their history. As illustrative of the Vedic 
Age there is given from the Rig Veda hymn 
129, book x. Of the period of transition, 
when the Vedic was passing into the 
Brahmanical age, nothing could have been 
more significant, but nothing could be less 
characteristic of the living Vedic religion, 
with its frank and spontaneous Naturalism. 
The Veda is, as Mr. Lilly says, the true 
key to the interpretation of the Avesta; but 
it is also the interpreter of the Brahmanas 
and Brahmanism. To be so it must be his- 
torically and analytically studied; and then 
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we shall sce how the same Naturalism, 
ethically transformed, becomes the religion of 
Zoroaster, but, metaphysically construed and 
sacerdotally developed, becomes the religion 
of the Brahmans. The Bhagavat-Gita, too, 
becomes intelligible and significant only 
when studied in relation to the previous 
speculative and religious developments, as 
the literary symbol of the new thought, the 
new combinations of belief, philosophy, and 
epic legend, by which Brahmanism was able 
in India to overcome Buddhism. The 
modern religion of India is Hinduism, the 
ancient is not; and the philosophic student 
of religions ought to have as his special work 
so to present their history as to make ita 
philosophy, an exhibition of the differences 
produced by development, and an explanation 
of their causes. The same applies to each 
of our author’s sketches. For example, 
the point which he emphasises in rela- 
tion to Islam is Sufism; but he does not 
note how much race and older historical 
beliefs had to do with it. It grew mainly 
on Persian soil, and largely represents 
the victory of the richer Aryan over the 
simpler Semitic spirit. (By-the-way, why 
does Mr. Lilly write M. de Kremer? So 
good a German will hardly care to be Frenchi- 
fied.) 

The two later essays represent Mr. Lilly 
at his happiest and best. He is an earnest as 
well as a genial thinker, and he here says 
many true things, and says them well. It is 
a pleasure to meet a man at once so subtle 
and so brilliant, so convinced and so kindly ; 
and, though in these later essays he may not 
convince, he always stimulates and pleases. 
The book is a good book were it only by 
virtue of the goodness that is in it; and 
though this notice has been mainly critical, 
it has been criticism meant in no way to 
detract from the many fine spiritual and 
philosophical qualities apparent in this work. 
Our standpoints in some fundamental respects 
differ, though also in some agree; his faith 
in a church may seem to me only a subtle 
form of disbelief in religion; and, as a con- 
sequence, with less faith in any ecclesiastical 
system, I may have more faith in the reason 
of man as never far from the kingdom of 
God. And so I believe that, in the in- 
terests of this kingdom, all high human 
thought has everywhere worked; but it has 
never worked more zealously, though perhaps 
more unconsciously, than it is now doing 
under the form men love to characterise as 
** Modern Thought.” A. M. Farrparen. 








Studies in Low and ITigh German Literature. 
By M. W.. McCallum. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) . 


No title less general than this would have 
fitly deseribed Mr. McCallum’s comprehensive 
but miscellaneous volume. The connexion 
between Fritz Reuter and ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Jocoseria””’ might have puzzled the ordinary 
reader, had not the author in a happy hour 
bethought him that both were the creation of 
‘Low German” stocks; and the second part 
of his title throws an equally acceptable light 
upon the otherwise obscure relation between 
Solomon, Klopstock, mediaeval romance, 
Hans Sachs, and Ulrich von Lichtenstein. 
We may say at once that these studies, though 





slight and popular in form, are evidently 
based upon much wider knowledge than they 
directly display, and that they are excellently 
fitted for bringing to the English reader some 
of the many results of German labour which it 
is desirable he should know, but which he 
shows little inclination toseek. Mr. McCallum 
makes a prefatory admission of his indebted- 
ness in this respect; and at many pages of 
his book old Germanists will recall more 
guttural expositions of the same ideas, and 
have fleeting visions of the familiar bare- 
walled Hoérsaal and the rows of recording 
pens. For this the English reader ought to 
be grateful, and the old Germanist will cer- 
tainly not repine. 

We cannot, of course, pretend in a brief 
review to follow Mr. McCallum through more 
than a part of his extensive excursion. The 
third essay sketches very lucidly the various 
mediaeval transformations of King Solomon. 
It is well known how the dramatic story of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba became the 
gathering-point of a host of legends, Tal- 
mudic, Arabian, Slavonic, German; how the 
inquisitive Queen was replaced by King 
Hiram, by the demon Prince Ashmedai, by 
Saturn, whose long wanderings to and fro 
upon the earth had suggested many problems 
too hard for a leaden brain—finally, by the 
famous German boor, Markolf, thickset, mis- 
shapen, ill-mannered, ill-clothed, with broad, 
red, wrinkled brow, enub-nose, and bleared 
eyes, who comes, in the company of a wife 
scarcely more hoffihig than himself, to set his 
sturdy wit against the King’s god-given wis- 
dom, and preach the faith of the sons of the 
soil, that the body is at least as good as the 
soul, and that the beginning if not the end 
of understanding is a proper regard for the 
stomach. In the Spielmann’s Epic of Solomon 
and Morolf, on the other hand, Morolf is not an 
antagonist, but a brother and ally; and the 
wise King, his wisdom attenuated into the 
noble unreason of chivalry, spends his strength 
in pursuit of his still faithless, still forgiven, 
Manon of a wife, who is finally subdued by 
the more subtle devices of Markolf. Lie- 
brecht has connected the story of Morolf’s 
wanderings in disguise in search of the 
erring Salme with an Indian story in Mapes’ 
De Nugis Curialium, where another Christian 
husband recovers his wife by the aid. of 
similar manceuvres. 
have noticed the curious analogy between 
Markolf and the mediaeval Aesop. In Eng- 
land the Markolf stories have left almost no 
literary trace, in spite of the numerous edi- 
tions in Latin as well as High and Low 
German which appeared abroad throughout 
the sixteenth century, and in spite of the 
vogue obtained here by far inferior German 
tales of the same class, like Ulenspiegel, 
Friar Rush, Fortunatus, and the Kalenberger. 
The comical episode of the abortive attempt 
to hang Markolf is, however, paralleled by a 
somewhat similar incident in Ulenspiegel— 
told again of ‘‘a mery felow in hygh Al- 
maine” in the Merry Tales and Quick Answers 
(89). Markolf begs as a last boon to be 
allowed to choose the tree ; Solomon agrees, 
and Markolf is led off into the woods. To 
every tree which is proposed he discovers, 
however, excellent objections; and after his 
guards have led him all through Palestine 
and Arabia, they are forced to return with 


Mr. McCallum might] 





the report that they had been unable to find 
any tree, though it were a cedar of Lebanon 
or an olive of Olivetum, on which Markolf 
wished to be hanged. 
his study, ‘‘ Solomon in Europe.’”’ He has not 
touched, however, the curious legends which 
gathered round his relation to the royal pro- 
genitor of the base-born Markolf, the Queen 
of Sheba herself; how the fair sibyl, whose 
only defect is her goose-feet, which like other 
goose-footed elves she is most anxious to con- 
ceal, comes to Solomon’s castle, but, finding 
that the drawbridge is made of timber from 
which the true Cross is one day to be cut, 
piously refused to tread on it, and is rewarded 
by becoming entirely human. 

The essay on the ‘‘ Minnelied” gives a plea- 
sant summary of the history of German lyric 
poetry from the “‘ Kiiremberger”’ to ‘‘ Frauen- 
lob” and ‘‘ Tannhiuser.” The verse transla- 
tions, which are freely interspersed, are 
decidedly good, and as literal as a rhyme-for- 
rhyme rendering of highly complex rhythms 
can be. The ‘‘ Minnelieder” are certainly not 
to be recommended to a translator who desires 
a sinecure. Even Mr. McCallum, skilful as 
he is, sometimes dilutes the lucid simplicity 
of his original with needless verbiage, or 
borrows phrases which suggest the artificial 
style of the eighteenth, or the precious style 
of the nineteenth, to render the naiveté of the 
thirteenth century. Heinrich von Veldeke, 
mourning the approach of winter, says quite 
simply: ‘‘ Unt diu kleinen vogellin Ir sanges 
sint gesweiget?”? Mr. McCallum prefers to 
tell how ‘‘ the anthems fall and die, which the 
little birds were pealing.” Walther says 
charmingly of these same birds in spring-time, 
that they are singing ‘“‘in ir besten wise die 
sie kunnen;” and probably neither poet nor 
birds would have quite understood Mr. 
McCallum when he speaks, instead, of “ their 
sweetest and their subtlest chorus.” The ver- 
sion of H. von Morunge’s fine ‘‘ Aubade,” 
‘‘ Do tagte ez,” is in parts a brilliant success. 
In general Mr. McCallum, like most modern 
translators, renders elegance more adequately 
than energy. Here is the opening of the 
equally fine though more elaborate ‘‘ Aubade ” 
of Wolfram :— 

‘* Sine klawen 
durh die wolken sint geslagen, 
er stiget if mit grozer kratt, 
ich sih in grawen 
tigelich als er wil tigen, 
den tac——”’ 


Mr. McCallum is a little less abrupt, less 
sublime, and less Pindaric : 


‘** Behold! the daylight 
Mounts aloft in all its strength, 
And rends the clouds with claws of flame. 
I see the gray light 
Broaden out.’’ 


Ulrich von Lichtenstein, the subject of the 
next study, is one of ‘those eccentric figures 
who are continually attracting attention with- 
out retaining it. Every few years some 
enterprising man of letters, stumbling upon 
his life unawares, is struck by its capabilities 
for picturesque treatment ; and, at first sight, 
what can be more picturesque than his event- 
ful courtship of Agnes of Meran (plausibly 
supposed to be his anonymous princess, though 
Mr. McCallum does not mention it), and his 
solemn progress, disguised as Venus, from 
Italy to Bohemia, doing battle with all comers 
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by the way in the name of Love, and begin- 
ning with an orthodox sea-birth on the 
Adriatic strand? But these eccentricities 
rapidly lose their piquancy, and, when they 
are gone, it must be allowed that little 
remains. Profound sincerity can procure pardon 
for a good deal of extravagance; but Herr 
Ulrich was not profoundly sincere; he had 
not even the qualities of his defects; his 
conspicuous absence of common-sense was not 
atoned for by any depth of poetry. Desperate 
and indefatigable enemy of the prosaic world 
as he was, in a sense he belonged to it. ‘This 
and the remaining two ‘‘Studies”’ are the 
slightest in the book. The first of these 
gives a pleasant sketch of Hans Sachs and 
a lucid account of the Meistergesang. It 
would seem that Hans Sachs is the only 
purely literary figure in the German literature 
of the century whom it is safe to offer to 
the English reader. We are taken with his 
simple geniality, and have a sneaking admira- 
tion for the methodic industry which we 
profess to think inadmissible in a poet; and 
then the figure of the ‘“‘ dear master,” as he 
writes in a sunny corner of his workshop, the 
cobbler’s apron put off and the white Sabbath 
smock put on, with old Nuremberg in the 
background, all gables and oriels and pinnacles, 
makes such an irresistible picture! But it is 
time we learnt a little more than this old 
lesson. When will someone introduce us 
to Murner (the biting anti-Lutheran satirist) 
and Fischart (the Rabelais of Germany) and 
the Rollenhagens and Wickram ? 

One philological point—Mr. McCallum is 
not quite consistent in his Middle-High- 
German proper names. He writes ‘‘ Nithart,” 
for instance, ‘‘ Niethart.’”’ If the ze is meant 
merely to represent the sound of 7, and not 
to be its New-High-German equivalent, 
why does he, on the one hand, modernise 
“Hisen” (‘‘Hausen’’), and, on the other, 
retain the ¢@ in “‘Nifel”? If, again, the 
te is meant as the New-High-German equiva- 
lent of i, the word is simply a blunder; 
regularly becomes e¢7, so that the modern form 
is ‘‘ Neidhart.”’ C. H. Herrorp. 








Nineteen Centuries of Drink in England: a 
History. By Richard Valpy French. 
(Longmans. ) 

Dr. Frencu has made an interesting, but by 

no means accurate, compilation. As a series 

of extracts relating to strong drinks, drinking 
customs, and drink legislation it is not with- 
out value; but why has he called it ‘‘a 

History”? It has little more claim to that 

title than Buckle’s Commonplace Books or 

Southey’s Omniana have, except that the 

facts are roughly arranged in the order of 

their dates. Dr. French is a zealous advocate 
of temperance; and, so far as we can see from 
the book before us, he is happily free from that 
bitter and sarcastic temper which has in some 
temperance advocates gone very far to destroy 


differ from him, but it is obviously impossible 
to settle such a question. The clippings 
which he gives us from the decrees of councils 
prove to us that drunkenness was a habit 
which had become sufficiently common and 
dangerous to be the subject of ecclesiastical 
legislation, but they do not prove the extent 
of the malady. This it would be impossible 
to do, for no statistical returns were ever made. 
We are of opinion that drinking had not in 
the Middle Ages reached anything like the 
disgusting extreme at which we find it in the 
latter part of the seventeenth and the whole 
of the eighteenth centuries. Chaucer, it will 
be conceded, was an accurate painter of con- 
temporary manners. With the one exception 
of Shakspere, no Englishman has surpassed 
him. Many of the characters in The Canter- 
bury Tales get drunk, and misfortunes happen 
to them in consequence, but nothing is ever 
said to indicate that the poet had any sym- 
pathy with this gross form of vice. The same 
may be stated of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists. It is not until we reach the reign of 
Charles II. that we find writers of repute 
speaking of excess in drink as if it were 
no frailty, but rather a virtue. This dis- 
torted view of things continued getting worse 
and worse until the days of our grand- 
fathers. All eighteenth-century literature is 
full of it. There was a print once so popular 
that it was found on the walls of cottages, as 
well as in bar parlours, which represented 
two compartments. In each was a man 
sitting. The first was labelled “A jolly 
good fellow;” he had a tankard of foaming 
beer beside him. The other had for inscrip- 
tion ‘‘A muckworm,” and represented a thin 
and careworn man making entries in a ledger. 
The inference to be drawn, of course, was 
that the man who cast up his accounts was 
infinitely inferior in the social scale to the 
boon companion who stupefied himself with 
beer. We imagine this was the common 
feeling of the time, and that it continued 
in, many classes down to the beginning of 
the present reign. We ourselves knew a 
farmer who had broken his ribs twice and 
an arm three times by falling off horseback 
when returning drunk from market. These 
accidents did not by any means represent 
all the dangers which drink had brought 
upon him. They were only the more serious 
of his catastrophes. His son had nearly as 
many tragic adventures as himself. When 
the tide turned it is not, perhaps, possible 
to state with accuracy. The Excise returns 
will not furnish us with the exact truth 
until they have been examined by some- 
one who has competent statistical knowledge, 
and who is able to examine them entirely 
without prejudice. We speak without accu- 
rate information, but are inclined to maintain 
in the present state of the evidence that from 
the accession of Charles Il. until about the 
year 1836 things were getting worse and 
worse, and that since then there has been a 





the influence which their rational arguments 
were calculated to have on thinking people. 
The latter part of the book, which gives an 
account of the legislation as to the drink traffic 
in this country for the last century and a-half, 
we can conscicnticusly commend ; but of the 
earlier part there is little we can say that 
is favourable. Dr. French thinks that we 
have been a race of sots from the first. We 


yearly improvement. 

We believe that Dr. French has been sin- 
cerely anxious that his collections should be 
of value to the cause of morality. It is, 
therefore, much to be regretted that he has 
taken so little pains to sift his facts, and has 
been so reckless in some of his surmises. On 
p- 81 we have an account of Scotales, written 
as if the author had assisted at one of these 








gatherings. We will not call in question a 
single word he says, but should be pleased to 
know if there be any authority for his surmises. 
The Bishop of Chester, who is certainly as great 
an authority as exists on customs of this kind, 
speaks of it as a “most burdensome local 
custom,” and tells us that the nature of the 
exaction ‘is very obscure.”” We do not think 
that Dr. French has made discoveries unknown 
to Bishop Stubbs, and if he has not done so 
it would have been far better had he been 
more reticent. Dr. French seems to be of 
opinion that the church ale was seldom or 
never held in the church. The church-house 
was certainly the place where these parochial 
drinkings most commonly took place, but we 
think they were sometimes held within the 
sacred building itself. In Jones’s ‘‘ Account 
of the Ancient Constitution, Discipline, and 
Usages of the Cathedral Church of Exeter,” 
published in the Archaeologia, vol. xviii., we 
find that public banquetting and drinking in 
the church, and especially in the choir, was 
forbidden. We do not imagine that a regula- 
tion of this sort would have been made had it 
not been found needful. An interesting pas- 
sage from The Anatomie of Abuses by Philip 
Stubbes, that ‘‘most rigid Calvinist and 
bitter enemy to Popery,” as Anthony Wood 
calls him, is quoted by Dr. French. We 
think he must have acquired it in its present 
extracted form not from the original or a 
complete reprint. Several lines are omitted 
from the text, without dots to show that 
there is something wanting. The copy we 
have compared it with is that edited by the 
late W. B. Turnbull in 1866. We think 
also that some of Dr. French’s many notes 
must have got mixed. On p. 87 he seems 
to be speaking of the thirteenth century, 
and tells us the names of sundry popular 
drinks, such as Bishop, Cardinal, Pope, and 
Lawn Sleeves. We cannot positively assert 
that no drink was known by the name of 
‘** lawn sleeves” in the Middle Ages, but it is 
extremely unlikely. Dr. French would have 
conferred a favour on students if he had 
given a catalogue of the various names by 
which strong drinks were known, and the towns 
where there were the most noted breweries. 
Chaucer, discoursing on his cook, says, 
‘* Wel coude he knowe a draught of London ale.’’ 
Sir Roger Lestrange speaks of a man who 
‘* Gap’d for nought but Darby-Ale.’’ 
And Thomas Ward, in the scurrilous book 
known as Lngland’s Reformation, tells us that 
‘a Welsh divine 
Blest Weobly ale instead of wine.”’ 
Quotations of this kind might be largely 
multiplied. A strange error of translation 
occurs on p. 82. It relates to the year 1213. 
We are told that ‘it was proclaimed to the 
viscounts, foresters, and others ”’ that they were 
not to hold scotales. Sheriff is evidently the 
officer that is meant. The first Englishman 
who bore the title of viscount was John Beau- 
mont, whose patent is dated February 12, 
1440. Kpwarp Peacock. 


Measured Steps. By Ernest Radford. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) 

Tus is in great part a reprint of such of Mr. 
Radford’s original verses and translations as 
were issued about two years since by another 
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publisher. It is by no means to the peevish 
and ill-conditioned criticism of what Mr. Rad- 
ford entitles ‘‘a heavy review” that we 
attribute the limited circulation which his 
earlier issue enjoyed. Poetry makes its way 
but gradually, and Mr. Radford’s was too 
artistic and too delicate—we may even add 
too slight—to take anyone by storm. But 
his original verses were in fact, as well as in 
name, ‘‘original.”” They were, like Heine’s 
own, unfettered and bright; and his transla- 
tions from the most un-German of Germans 
retained what most translations lack—the 
spirit of the master. We are therefore glad 
to see these things reprinted—Mr. Radford’s 
verses and his rendering of Heine’s—and we 
are unfeignedly pleased with many of the 
additions he has made to the bulk of what 
had appeared aforetime. 

Mr. Radford allows himself now and then 
to be satisfied with a somewhat trivial 
humour; but if an exercise in versifica- 
tion—say, in the triolet —is conducted 
with success, it is the modern taste to be 
contented with but thin and slender jest- 
ing. The writer under notice has done 
enough to satisfy the contemporary require- 
ment; and in other and more important 
respects we venture to affirm that he has done 
a good deal more. He has imported into his 
deeper verse the beauty of a half-regretful 
subtlety and the interest of a real penetration. 
He can think with fineness, and record his 
thought with point. The mere poetaster of 
the day, who, because he has written with 
applause at college, considers he is bound to 
write with success in London, would never, 
we trow, be capable of the following :— 

** For one who long a worldly gain, 

In worldly paths has sought, 
May aught of better worth remain, 
Save, peradventure, caught 
On cobwebs in the brain, 
Some fragment of untainted thought? ”’ 
We take that to be a quite admirable descrip- 
tion of the condition of a nature spoilt and 
frittered by that individual failure which 
gets the name of social success; and Mr. 
Radford has music in him as well as meaning, 
as witness the lines we append, which 
record, too, very forcibly, the familiar com- 
plication in which three characters have a 
part—a lover, and the woman he did not 
marry, and the man who married her. 
** He murmured, ‘ Love for ever!’ 
And she whispered, ‘ And a day ;’ 
And I, whose pain ends never, 
Saw her stand in her bride’s array, 
And knew that her love was for ever, 
And his false love for a day.”’ 
The poet who sings thus has a great apprecia- 
tion of constancy, but intensity has also its 
charm for him. Witness the dramatic ex- 
pression of a refined Bohemianism which 
one discovers in the vivacious verses called 
‘*In Chambers,” in which it is refreshing to 
observe that the ladies his soul loves are 
conscious of no temporary restraints upon the 
exhibition of their emotions. 
**So you needn’t sit there, with your world-wise air, 
a Propriety out of a book ; 
‘No lady would sing on a public stair’ ? 
You ass! My giri sings everywhere, 
And is coming by hook or by crook. 

= grinning old reprobate! Stop your tum- 

um 


*No lady ’? Hang ladies! Mine will not belong ; 
I know not her face, but I know she will come, 
A flutter—a rush -a scent—and a song.”’ 


The best things in this tiny book owe little 
to Academies. They breathe the spirit of 
the Present, and are but in a small sense the 
result of the Past. They come of a tempera- 
ment that can receive life impartially. And 
the faculty to receive enjoyment is united 
with the faculty to convey it. 
Freperick WEDMORE. 


With Lord Stratford in the Crimean War. 
By James Henry Skene. (Bentley.) 


Tats work is a good sample of a class of books 
not too common in English literature, but 
which in France are well known as ‘‘ Mémoires 
pour servir 4 histoire.” It was Mr. Skene’s 
good fortune to have enjoyed Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe’s confidence during, and, indeed, 
for some years before, the Crimean War. While 
the Allies were besieging Sebastopoi he acted as 
the ambassador’s confidential agent at the 
seat of war, keeping him fully informed of 
the progress of the siege. Mr. Skene thus 
had the chance of studying the characters of 
many persons who took a distinguished part 
in making history, and he made good use of 
his opportunity. His book will be a very 
gold mine to the teller of good stories, but it 
has also another and much higher value. It 
is a careful record by a keen judge of men 
and manners of the inner life, so to speak, 
of the fight in the Crimea, and of the diplo- 
matic struggle which went on side by side 
with that great passage of arms. The charm 
of these reminiscences is not lessened by the 
form in which they are presented; the 
author’s style is very simple, very clear, and 
full of point. With Lord Stratford in the 
Crimean War is rich in word sketches, dashed 
off in a few truthful lines. Now it is a green 
landscape, now it is a battlefield reeking with 
smoke and carnage, now it is a picture of 
manners that passes before us ; and each view, 
in spite of its unstudied execution, leaves a 
distinct impression on the mind. 

The most finished portrait in Mr. Skene’s 
gallery is, as might be expected, that of Lord 
Stratford himself, and we leave it with the 
conviction of its absolute truth. The great 
ambassador was evidently Mr. Skene’s hero 
of heroes, but the author is too much of an 
artist to have smoothed away the imperfections 
of his subject. We are shown Lord Stratford 
just as he was—a man of generous and noble 
impulses, of iron resolution and of dauntless 
courage, and of a keen, if narrow, vision. Like 
many other men endowed with great energy, 
he was afflicted with a fiery temper, and his 
judgment was apt to be warped by prejudice. 
Mr. Skene does not say in so many words 
that the Crimean War was, to a great extent, 
a personal duel between Lord Stratford and 
the Emperor Nicholas, but it is easy to see 
that such is his conviction. Asa matter of 
fact, for many years before the declaration 
of war by the Allies, the Russian Tsar and 
the ambassador of England at Constantinople 
had thwarted each other’s plans on every 
possible occasion. After the Hungarian 
Insurrection of 1848 collapsed, Turkey was a 
temporary haven to many of the Magyar 
leaders; and Nicholas determined that 
these refugees should be surrendered, that 
they might be made examples to liberal 
Europe. A peremptory demand for their 











Russia in concert, and the Porte might 
well have yielded but for Lord Stratford’s 
emphatic ‘‘No.” The Grand Vizier asked 
for an English guarantee that he should 
take no hurt by bearding Russia; but he 
was told that a formal guarantee from the 
English Government could not be given. 
He wavered; and then Lord Stratford called 
on the Sultan and gave his own personal pledge 
that Turkey should be no sufferer by observing 
the laws of hospitality. The ambassador’s 
word was enough for Abd-ul-Medjid, and the 
refugees were safe. In all likelihood this 
generous act did more than aught else to 
secure England to Turkey in 1853. 

Mr. Skene paints Lord Stratford as a second 
and more powerful Sultan. Abd-ul-Medjid 
began to build a fresh palace while his allies 
were spending their blood and money in the 
Crimea; the English ambassador told the 
Sultan that the palace could not be built, 
and the workmen had to cease. A convert 
from Islam in Constantinople had been sen- 
tenced to death, and the great Elchi 
warned the Sultan that if such a crime 
were perpetrated the representative of Eng- 
land must quit his dominions. The Sacred 
Law dooms renegades to death, but Abd-ul- 
Medjid plucked up heart enough to suspend 
the sentence and to save the convert’s life. 
Mr. Skene affirms that, since this protest of 
Lord Stratford, no renegade has suffered 
death; but this we believe to be inexact. 
That no execution for apostasy has taken 
place at the capital is likely enough, but 
until quite recent times converts from Islam 
were now and again put to death in the 
provinces. In a certain cemetery of North 
Syria a couple of tombstones proclaim the 
fact that two renegades were beheaded on the 
same day long after the famous remonstrance 
by Lord Stratford. Curiously enough the in- 
scriptions (following the letter, if not the 
spirit, of the Quran) give to each victim the 
title of ‘‘Schehid,” or martyr, because the 
Prophet has said that those who die by 
the sword are martyrs. 

The author’s military portraits are striking, 
and bear the look of close personal observa- 
tion. There is Lord Raglan, who won the 
hearts of his allies by his affability and good 
nature, but was shy to a fault with his own 
countrymen; there is St-Arnaud, devoured 
by petty jealousy ; the loyal and gencrous 
Bosquet ; «nd the grim Pélissier, to whose 
genius the fall of Sebastopol was greatly 
due. Mr. Skene says nothing to take one 
single laurel from our soldiers’ crown, but, on 
the other hand, he pays a cordial and un- 
grudging homage to the dauntless valour of 
the French. The impression we gather is, 
that if ever two allied armies loyally and 
cordially supported each other, they were the 
two hosts of England and France which fought 
side by side in the Crimea. He has, too, a good 
word for the Turks, and does not brand 
them as dastards because at Balaclava five 
thousand Turks fled before Gen. Liprandi’s 
corps @armée, which was twenty-five thousand 
strong. Mr. Skene holds that with but 
moderate leaders the Turkish soldier may 
compare with any in the world. 

Before taking leave of Mr. Skene we must 
notice his statement that, before the arrival 
of Cavour’s Sardinians, the Allies were s¢ 
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sought help from Belgium and Portugal. 
These reminiscences appear a quarter of a 
century after the events with which they 
deal; and it is possible that they should be 
read with some caution, as the memory 
is no more infallible than anything else 
that is human. When all deductions, how- 
ever, are made, the fact remains that Mr. 
Skene has produced a very delightful book, 
full of matter which demands the attention 
of the soldier and the statesman. 

Artuur R. R. Barker. 








Lettres de M. Guizot a sa Famille et ad ses Amis. 
Recueillies par Mdme. de Witt, née Guizot. 
(Paris: Hachette.) 


TuErE is a Guizot, the Guizot of history, 
whom most of us know fairly well. He 
stands out as a prominent figure among the 
men who were great during the first half of 
this century. From 1840 to 1848 he ruled 
over the destinies of France; and as we look 
at him during that culminating period of his 
career, we get an impression of dogged will, 
stern tenacity of purpose, unswerving self- 
reliance, combativeness, austere power. We 
seem to see him as he appeared in the great 
parliamentary contests of those days pitted 
against such orators as Thiers, Berryer, 
Dufaure, and Lamartine. We seem to see 
him as Rachel saw him when she declared— 
it was at a stormy debate in the Chamber— 
that she would have liked to act with him in 
tragedy ; or we see him again as he stood on 
the tribune, flinging scorn at the angry mob 
of his opponents, and crying to them, ‘‘ You 
may heap together as you will your wrath, 
your insults, and your calumnies; you will 
never raise them to the level of my 
contempt.” 

Nor does the man’s public character vary 
at all in other less striking periods of his life, 
or when viewed under other aspects. Few 
careers have been more consistent. What he 
was as Louis-Philippe’s first Minister, that he 
had been, in earlier years, as a publicist, a 
lecturer on the history of civilisation, a 
deputy ; that he was also, after the ruin of 
his cause in 1848, as the historian of his own 
times, as the strenuous defender of orthodoxy 
in the French Protestant Church. Through- 
out there is the same self-confidence, the same 
determination to acknowledge no error and 
accept no defeat, the same austerity and 
strength. ‘‘Guizot la force, et Thiers 
Yadresse,” says Victor Hugo, contrasting the 
two great rivals; and power rather than 
grice, or pliability, o: feeling is certainly the 
chief characteristic of Guizot as a statesman 
and writer. 

But that impression is incomplete. We do 
not know all Guizot when we know him as 
a statesman only, when we regard him merely 
as the public man who could declare, ‘It has 
been said that I took pleasure in braving un- 
popularity. That is a mistake; I never gave 
ita thought.” The aspect of himself which 
he presented to those he loved was quite 
other. His family affections were exception- 
ally deep. His love for his first wife, Pauline 
‘le Meulan, a journalist like himself and 
considerably his senior, was complete and 
beautiful. His love for his second wife, 
Elisa Dillon, was even more passionate and 
tender. To both these women he evidently 


gave the full life of his heart and intellect. 
Some of the letters addressed to them 
published in this volume are extremely 
touching. After the death of each, he nerved 
himself again for the political battle, but very 
sadly, and sore wounded. This is how he 
writes after the loss of his second wife :— 


‘I retire to my room at about nine o’clock, 
lock myself in, and then only find a little 
breathing space. I need the most complete 
solitude in order to be really with her again. 
When I am alone, quite alone, seated in her 
armchair, beside her bed, with her portrait 
before me, her letters on my table, then, if she 
is not there, I am at least altogether given up 
to her, I have all that remains to me of her, 
I give her all my thought, all my soul, as I 
used to do every night when we met not to 
part till the morrow. It is a bitter, a harrow- 
ing pleasure to copy thus for an hour or two 
my happiness of the past, our life in common, 
to think, I being alone, what I should have 
said to her, to tell myself what she would have 
said to me. And yet it is the only moment 
when life is not a hateful burden, the only 
moment when all is not hypocrisy and con- 
straint. I have taken up a few of the books 
we read together—Petrarch, among others, 
which had charmed her; I mark, I copy the 
passages she would have liked.” 


All this is of a deep and passionate nature, 
and Guizot’s affection for his mother, for 
his children, for his personal friends, is 
equally distinctive. That, I think, con- 
stitutes the main interest of this volume. 
Many, very many, of the letters deal with 
public questions—there is one long letter, 
for instance, to Bishop Wilberforce appealing 
for English sympathy on behalf of France 
during the Franco-Prussian War. But on all 
public questions arising before the Revolution 
of 1848 Guizot had already spoken fully in 
his Memoirs. Nor had he been at. all reticent 
as regards public questions of after-date. 
The interest, therefore, of the letters dealing 
with such subjects has, in a measure, been 
férestalled. It is not so with the letters 
which reveal the side of his character he 
presented to those he loved. True, there 
were some autobiographical passages in the 
Memoirs that spoke of love and sorrow. But 
those passages were few. In order to obtain 
a portrait of Guizot the man, as distinguished 
from Guizot the statesman, we must go to 
Mdme. de Witt’s J/. Guizot dans sa Famille et 
avee ses Amis, and to this volume. 

Let me not be misunderstood. The letters 
now pubiished are interesting from the light 
they throw on Guizot’s personal character, 
and also because they contain the reflections 
on many subjects of a powerful intellect. 
But it would be idle to look in them for any 
of that grace and charm which were wanting 
in Guizot’s books. A graphic writer, a 
literary artist dainty of diction and loving 
delicacies of effect, he never was. He never 
aimed at being so. Take the following, which 
is one of the most distinctly descriptive 
passages in this volume :— 


‘IT spent the evening in introductions. There 
was the musician, M. Gounod, who made me 
promise to go to the first performance of the 
* Queen of Sheba.’ . . . Then Théophile Gautier, 
whom I had never seen; the head of Vitellius, 
a gourmand buried in fat and beard, the out- 
ward presence of a great epicurean, witty and 
mocking. ...A young man came and sat 





beside me. Another introduction. It was M. 








Doré, the artist of the Contes de Perrault. ... 
I asked him if he would not do a series of illus- 
trations to Shakespeare, and suggested a few 
of ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘King Lear,’ and 
the ‘Tempest.’ This charmed him. A lon 

conversation on Shakespeare. He has muc 

natural intellect—ready, inventive. He will go 
to England before setting to work....A 
moment afterwards I saw standing beside me a 
thin gentleman, shock-headed, with piercing 
eyes, looking alertly clever and distinguished. 
M. Legouvé came near: ‘ Ah! my dear Berlioz.’ 
We become acquainted. Berlioz is a sincere 
enthusiast, not loquacious until his enthusiasm 
takes possession of him, and then his speech 
becomes abundant and eloquent. A striking 
contrast to the sceptical and sensual critic, 
Théophile Gautier.” 


This is fair, but ky no means remarkable. 
Contrast it in thought with any of those por- 
traits that Carlyle bit for us, as it were, into 
copper with the acid of his temperament. 
No, Guizot as a writer has been much con- 
tested. Sainte-Beuve admired him; M. Taine 
admires him; M. Scherer thinks he is naught. 
In my own view, if I may be allowed a voice 
after the masters, he was primarily an orator. 
His writing is that of an orator. It has the 
qualities of speech—qualities great and ad- 
mirable, as I should be prepared to show on 
occasion—but not purely literary. 

Frank T. Marziats. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Little Lady Linton. By F. Barrett. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 
A Drawn Game. By Basil. In 3 vols. 


(Chatto & Windus.) 


Friend Ellwood. By Mrs. Hibbert Ware. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 


Gaythorne Hall. By J. M. Fothergill. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
For their Sakes. By Various 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
Mr. Barrett has had recourse for a good 
sensational novel to the familiar Private 
Enquiry Office, which, in this case, is con- 
ducted by an unscrupulous woman, with the 
unwilling co-operation of a hen-pecked hus- 
band. Mrs. Pierce’s sole motive for under- 
taking the business is the gratification of that 
unhappy curiosity which she possesses in as 
eminent a degree as any of her sex since 
Pandora opened the fatal box. Her ingenuity, 
which is worthy of one of Gaboriau’s detect- 
ives, turns out in the long run (but with 
little thanks to her) for the public advantage, 
and secures the menaced happiness of an ideal 
Baronct and a devoted wife. Opinions are 
divided even on the subject of Griselda, but 
it is certainly more than doubtful whether any 
woman could bear so sore a strain upon her 
loyalty as Lady Linton endured. But how 
her matchless patience is rewarded, how the 
Quixotic Baronet is extricated from the toils, 
and who the mysterious woman with the 
initials proves te be, must be left to Mr. 
Barrett to unfold. He has produced an 
exciting novel, with some melodramatic situa- 
tions and a cleverly constructed plot. He 
succeeds in exciting our interest at once, and 
it deepens steadily as the dubious catastrophe 
becomes imminent, for, with the exception of 
one or two chapters in the second volume, the 
story moves forward always. The descrip- 
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tions are also vigorous, and here and there 
sufficiently amusing; that of Mére Lucas 
during her perilous voyage is not precisely 
adapted for quotation, but may be commended 
to the attention of readers. It is a pity, 
though, that Mr. Gower, the benevolent old 
gentleman, should bear such a strong family 
likeness to the farcical senior of the stage. 


The author of A Drawn Game has plenti- 
fully spiced a somewhat bewildering story 
with sensational incidents. A railway acci- 
dent, a narrow escape of being run over by 
a train, a rescue from drowning, and another 
from fire serve to keep the reader on the 
alert; while when a pleasant Irish Captain 
is intriguing for a rich estate, and grumbling 
at having ‘‘to take the live-stock with it,” 
an opportune mad dog throws him and the 
lady together, so that her gratitude awakens 
a responsive echo in his careless heart. There 
are some good things, however, in 4 Drawn 
Game, notwithstanding its shapelessness and 
confusion. The scene in which the Yorkshire 
engine-driver (who is not unlike one of those 
burly and good-natured heroes with whom 
Mr. Ballantyne made our boyhood familiar) 
coaxes his wife into receiving the unfortunate 
runaway is both effective and humorous. We 
wish there were a little more of the engine- 
driver and a little less of the Rev. John 
Pybus, or Mr. Tuke the valetudinarian. 
Though they are described with a little ex- 
aggeration, Archie’s trials at school are also 
well done. Indeed, Mr. Kett’s Academy is 
but a more genteel edition of Dotheboys Hall. 
Unluckily, however, for the reader’s patience, 
‘* Basil ” cannot deny himself the pleasure of 
parading his acquaintance with French and 
Latin. Maxims from La Rochefoucauld and 
fragments from the ancients meet us at every 
turn. If ‘ Basil” were only content not to 
wear his culture so conspicuously on his 
sleeve, the narrative would run more smoothly, 
and we should be spared the awkward sus- 
picion that the context is sometimes seriously 
strained in order to provide a show of rele- 
vancy for a quotation. 


In the memoirs of Thomas Ellwood the 
Quaker, and of Edward Chamberlain, a 
zealous Tory who blessed the days when the 
King came into his own again, Mrs. Ware has 
selected excellent material on which to base 
a historical romance; but she has failed to 
assimilate her materials and to make them her 
own. On its historical side, the book is little 
more than a dreary patchwork, the Quaker’s 
inemoirs being supplemented by transcriptions 
from Burnet and Lingard. Nor has Mrs 
Ware succeeded better in breathing life into 
the characters, which are lay figures for the 
most part, while the unreal impression is 
heightened by the stiffness of the dialogue. 
The machinery creaks throughout the whole 
book. Indeed, the writer has thrown away 
several good opportunities, especially in the 
love-story between Ellwood and Mistress 
Springett ; while to make Milton greedy and 
malignant and mean towards his daughters is 
to exceed the warranty of tradition, if nothing 
more. 


In Gaythorne Hall the element of fiction is 
completely overwhelmed and buried beneath a 
rambling and discursive résumé of the Chartist 
and Anti-Corn Law League agitations, with 
oceasional digressions into the history of the 





Bedchamber Plot and the character of the first 
reformed Pari.ament. The résumé is accurate 
enough, being obviously drawn from the 
orthodox historians; but it is badly put to- 
gether, and has nothing new or original. 
The author interrupts it at rare intervals 
to remind us that a very ordinary love- 
story is gradually running its course, and 
that the book opened with a murder, 
which is never explained, and has little 
practical bearing on the story. Nevertheless, 
the heroine is a pleasant, though perfunctory, 
sketch, and had Mr. Fothergill addressed 
himself to the task something might have 
been made out of the character. But Gay- 
thorne Hall is neither a novel nor an historical 
summary, though it partakes sufficiently of 
either character to spoil the other. 


For their Sakes is a volume of short stories, 
verses, and miscellanies by various hands, 
written to promote the knowledge of the 
German system of instructing the deaf and 
dumb. The introducer of the system into 
England contributes an account of the method; 
and, of the stories, by far the most delightful 
is a sketch by Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, in his 
happiest manner, of Dekker’s ‘‘ Roaring Girl,” 
which may possibly draw the attention of 
some readers to that fine old play. The chief 
merit of the rest, except Mrs. Parr’s ingenious 
little comedy, ‘‘ Miss Hazel,” consists in their 
brevity. Mr. Sinnett undertakes to explain 
who and what the Mahatmas are, and com- 
placently argues in a circle, leaving the sub- 
ject darker than before. Of the verses Mr. 
Philip Bourke Marston’s appeal is decidedly 
the best, and is full of feeling. 

C. E. Dawkins. 








SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have now issued the tenth 
volume of Mr. 8. R. Gardiner’s History of 
England from the Accession of James I, to the 
Outbreak of the Civil War, completing the work. 
The period covered is just a twelvemonth— 
from August 1641 to August 1642; but it in- 
cludes the Irish massacres (concerning which 
Miss Hickson has just published, for the first 
time, the official depositions), the attempted 
arrest of the five members, and the raising of 
the Royal Standard at Nottingham. An in- 
teresting feature is a map showing, after the 
precedent of modern electioneering literature, 
the distribution of the constituencies between 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. The strength of the 
Parliament in the Eastern counties is visibly 
proved. If we exclude the anomalous Cornish 
boroughs, it may be said that a line drawn from 
Lyme Regis to Hull would almost accurately 
distinguish the two parties. Another feature is 
the Index to the whole work, consisting of no 
less than 150 closely printed pages in double 
columns, compiled by the author’s own hand. 
Not less characteristic is the attention Mr. 
Gardiner bespeaks for the pages of errata 
which the care of himself and a few of his 
readers has been able to provide. The Intro- 
duction contains what we had no reason to ex- 
pect, and what will be to some of us not the 
least attractive matter in the book—a brief 
disquisition as to the relations between history 
and politics, or, rather, between the historian 
and the statesman. Readers of Mr. Gardiner 
will be prepared to find that he does not over- 
rate the claims of his craft. The historian is a 
student, who examines events with a view to 
discriminating their true causes and results. 
The statesman practises an art, to the perfection 
of which experience of men is no less necessary 





than knowledge of books. The relation, we 
apprehend, is not unlike that of the biologist 
and the physician. The former may gest 
advice to the latter, but he must not dictate 
to him—he will never take his place. In- 
cidentally Mr. Gardiner is led on to consider 
the standpoint that the historian should himself 
adopt. He has to deal with the great laws 
that govern the course of society; but he has 
to deal with human beings as well. And it is 
only when he has learned to allow for erring 
humanity that he can attain to the kindly spirit 
of impartiality which is Mr. Gardiner’s special 
distinction among the chroniclers of the Stuart 
monarchy. This same generosity of judgment 
is the chief lesson that he would recommend to 
practical politicians. 


A Skeleton Outline of Greek History. By 
Evelyn Abbott. A Skeleton Outline of Roman 
History. By P. E, Matheson. (Rivin sa 
It may be doubted whether chronologica 
summaries of ancient history have hitherto 
been much used in England. The Chrono- 
logical Table is generally to be found un- 
cut in the school-boy’s copy of Smith’s History 
of Greece; Dr. Carl Peters’ excellent Tables 
have not been translated long enough to be 
generally. known; and Zumpt’s Annales are 
little read, because they have the advantage of 
being written in Latin. But Messrs, Abbott 
and Matheson will satisfy the want of con- 
venient summaries, if any want has hitherto 
been felt. No mere beginner should be trusted 
to use such things; in fact, few ordinary 
students can profitably employ them; but the 
right sort of student will learn a great deal from 
these Skeleton Outlines. There is much more 
in them than mere chronology ; as, for instance, 
Mr. Matheson’s sketch of the division of Roman 
provinces into senatorial and imperial; or Dr. 
Abbott’s accounts of the difficulties attending 
Greek chronology and of the constitutional 
histories of Athens and Lacedaemon. We can- 
not help regretting that the Outlines end with 
the death of Demosthenes and the death of 
Augustus. Epochs may end there; Greek and 
Roman history certainly donot. It is curious 
that Dr. Abbott has omitted among his 
genealogies that of the Persian — (though 
the kings of Media are given), and that the 
paging from p. 9 onward does not agree with 
the Table of Contents. As to the title, is 
not ‘‘ Skeleton Outlines ” almost a contradiction 
in terms ? 


Memoirs of Bernard Gilpin, Parson of Hough- 
ton-le-Spring, and Apostle of the North. By 
Rev. C.8. Collingwood. (Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co.) A Life of Bernard Gilpin touches on so 
many matters of present controversy that it is not 
easy to write without giving offence. Gilpin 
was a good, if not a very great, man. He 
worked with a missionary ardour among the 
wild Border thieves in a manner which brought 
forth good fruit in his own day, and has given 
him a noble place in religious history. High 
Churchmen and Low Churchmen have agreed to 
admire him. Such very different men as John 
Wesley and Edward Irving seem to have re- 
garded him as a popular saint. As his life 
covers the whole period of the Reformation 
conflict, and as he seems to have conformed in 
some degree to each several change, it would 
be easy to bring charges of insincerity against 
him. We believe that they would be unfounded. 
Gilpin was a learned man, but his heart was 
not in theological squabbles. He was a North- 
countryman of good race, and connected by 
blood and affection with many of those who 
adhered to the fallen religion-—Tunstall, the last 
Roman Catholic Bishop ot Durham, washis great- 
uncle. Old modes of thought and feeling passed 
away very gradually. His mind was an active 
one ; he seems to have known that he could do 
some good by teaching the wild Borderers that 
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they should not steal, murder, and burn, by 
founding a school and training boys in grammar 
andmorals. It may be that he doubted whether 
he should benefit himself or anyone else by 

lunging into that theological vortex which had 

rawn within it almost all the better intellect of 
his time. Mr. Collingwood is a pronounced 
Protestant. He sees the evil work that some of 
the helpers-on of the Reformation accomplished, 
but he does not see all the good there was in 
the unreformed religion. He confounds the 
wretched abuses which abounded then as now 
with principles as old as human nature, to which 
they had become allied. This is very natural, 
but it is an error that requires guarding against. 
He has been careful in sifting authorities, though 
all are not of equal value; and he sometimes 
gives references which it is almost impossible 
to verity, as when he refers for a minute fact 
to Suriees’s History of Durham, a book in four 
folios, without giving volume or page. On 
p. 70 we meet with a statement which 
has been made a hundred times before, but 
which is certainly incorrect. It is this: 
he tells us that in the reign of Queen Mary 
‘three hundred victims perished at the stake.” 
On a subject around which the fires of con- 
troversy still burn so fiercely it is well to be 
as accurate as possible. The exact number is 
believed to have been 277. The late Dr. 8. R. 
Maitland was at very considerable trouble to 
verify and correct Foxe’s list. The dreadful 
catalogue may be seen in full in his Essays on 
the Reformation, pp. 576-82. There is a curious 
statement about Bishop Bonner (p. 109) which 
it is difficult to understand, and we have no 
authority given forit. In the last days of Mary 
proceedings were taken, or about to be taken, 
against Gilpin for heresy. Bonner, we are told, 
extolled his prosecutors for their ‘‘laudable 
concern for religion... and promised that 
the heretic should be at the stake in a fort- 
night.” We are not concerned to defend 
Bonner; but we cannot believe, without unim- 
peachable evidence, that he or any other judge, 
ecclesiastical or civil, would promise to burn a 
man against whom he had not heard the evi- 
dence. There is a curious passage in Gilpin’s 
letter to his Roman Catholic friend, Selsthorp, 
which requires annotation. ‘‘The world secth 
and is grieved,” he says, ‘‘to beholde how the 
brothers of St. John’s Hospitall had granted 
licences to those who had laid violent hands 
upon themselves to enjoy the buriall of other 
Christians.” The meaning is not clear. One 
would like to ask who the brothers of St. John’s 
Hospital were—were they the knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem ’—and what was the precise 
nature of the licences they granted ? It is not 
to be believed that poor unhappy souls who 
were meditating ‘‘ self-slaughter”’ would apply 
for licences of this sort, yet this seems what is 
meant. The only instance of anything parallel 
to this that we have ever met with is that of 
Robert Abraham, a shopkeeper of Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, who, in 1520, ‘‘ voluntarie se submersit 
in quodam fonte.” From a contemporary 
account roll we find that he was buried with 
the Church’s rites, ‘‘ ratione indulgencie beate 
marie virginis de Boston.” 


History of the Thirty Years’ War. By Anton 

indely. Translated by Andrew ten Brook. 
In 2 vols. With twenty-eight Illustrations 
and two Maps. (New York: Putnam’s Sons.) 
Prof. Gindely, of Prague, who has made for 
himself a name as the author of the fullest and 
most accurate account of the early part of the 
Thirty Years’ War, has recently thrown his 
Imowledge into a popular form in a short 
History of the whole war. This has now been 
made accessible to English readers in a trans- 
lation by Mr. ten Brook, formerly professor at 
Michigan, and may safely be recommended to 
those who wish to read once more an old story 
in the light of modern criticism and research. 





Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville. 
Edited by the Viscountess Enfield. Second 
Series. With a Portrait. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
Without undervaluing the former volume, it 
must be said that this second instalment from 
Henry Greville’s Diary greatly surpasses it in 
general attractiveness. The period is nearer to 
our own time—from 1852 to 1856; and the 
scene also has shifted (to a large extent) from 
France to England, from Continental diplomacy 
to Parliamentary politics. The centre of in- 
terest throughout is the Crimean War, round 
which are grouped the figures of Palmerston, 
Russell, and Aberdeen, with Napoleon III., on 
one side, and Mr. Gladstone rising into promi- 
nence. The point of view is that of an in- 
dependent Whig, who was not called upon to 
become a partisan, and whose private acquaint- 
ance with all the personages was equalled by 
his knowledge of foreign Courts. In the class 
of ‘“‘ mémoires pour servir” this book will hold 
a foremost place; and its charm is much en- 
hanced by the frequent allusions to what was 
going on privately behind the scenes and by 
many personal descriptions—such as those of 
Sir F. Leighton in his young days—which we 
have no space to quote. It is to be hoped that 
Lady Enfield will take encouragement to con- 
tinue her task in further volumes (for Henry 
Greville lived to 1872), and that she will not 
deem it completed until she has added an index 
to the whole. 


England under Gladstone, 1880-84. By Justin 
Huntly M‘Carthy. (Chatto & Windus.) Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy the son here proves himself 
not unworthy to follow in the footsteps of My. 
Justin M‘Carthy the father. The mode of 
treatment is the same—that of the journalist 
who is too much disposed to regard events 
according to their contemporary interest, and 
who makes up for narrowness of vision by bril- 
liance of style. Though we are not prepared 
to approve of the point of view adopted, it is 
only right to add that the facts seem generally 
to be accurately stated. However, it is not the 
fact (as seems to be implied on p. 114) that 
Lord Cowper was ever a member of the Cabinet 
—though perhaps ‘‘ Cabinet”’ is there a mis- 
print for ‘‘ Castle ;’’ nor do we believe it to be 
true (as stated on p. 33) that Lord Selborne 
was ever a declared Conservative. Debrett says 
that he sat in the House of Commons as a 
Liberal from 1847, which is long enough. The 
utility of the volume for reference is much en- 
hanced by the Index. 


YET more recent history is represented by 
Mr. George Augustus Sala’s Hehoes of the Year 
Eighteen Hundred and Eighty-three (Remington), 
reprinted from that column in the ///ustrated to 
which we always turn first. But might not Mr. 
Sala have got someone to correct his Latin and 
Greek ? The latter, in especial, is shocking. 


Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL have sent us a 
little book entitled Zhe Life and Speeches of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, edited by Frank 
Banfield. The great bulk of it consists of 
speeches, letters, &c., of which we need say 
nothing ; but we must contest the statement on 
p. 7 that Lord Randolph, while at Oxford, 
‘‘was prominent at the Union Debating Society, 
where he made many friends.” We believe that 
he never made a speech at the Union ; we are 
certain that he was not prominent there. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library, edited by 
G. L. Gomme (Elliot Stock), has reached its 
second volume, the greater part of which is 
given up to dialect proverbs and special words. 
The same merits which we pointed out in our 
review of its predecessor are conspicuous in this 
portion of Mr. Gomme’s laborious undertaking. 
The contributors to the venerable periodical of 
St. John’s Gate were scattered all over 
England, and they filled its pages with the 
sayings and the words which were repeated by 








those among whom they lived. Many of the 
proverbs which exercised the minds of local 
investigators a century ago are still troubling 
their descendants of to-day. The couplet— 
** Tid and Mid and Misera, 
Carling, Palm, and Good-pas-day,” 

which was enquired after in the pages of the 
Gentleman's Magazine ninety-six years ago, was 
the subject of some correspondence in a Church 
paper only a month since. It is true, of course, 
that many explanations which were only tenta- 
tively suggested in the last century have since 
then been authoritatively laid down by anti- 
quaries of a wider range of knowledge, and that 
such notes as those on ‘‘ running a-muck ”’ seem 
obsolete; but even the shortcomings of our 
ancestors may furnish something for us to profit 
by. Although the members of the Dialect 
Society have done much for the preservation of 
the local language of our land there are still 
some districts into which their labours have 
not penetrated, and to them this volume 
will be of special imterest. Devonshire 
is one of these neglected counties, and by 
Devonshire men the pages from 24 to 28 
will be read with eagerness, Shetland has 
its ctymological glossary, but the letter in 
the dialects of those islands (pp. 28-37) is, Mr. 
Gomme says, unknown to the Shetland phil- 
ologer ; and several of the words mentioned in 
the glossary to the Zetland dialect (pp. 37-39) 
are omitted from his list. There is not a page 
throughout the volume which does not furnish 
instruction or amusement. We were ourselves 
especially gratified at the reminiscence of the 
correspondent who asserted that he had himself 
heard the line in ‘‘ Othello,” **O ill-starr’d wench, 
pale as thy smock,” softened down to ‘O ill- 
starr’d wretch, pale as thy sheets,” to suit ‘the 
fastidious ears of a London audience ”’! 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are able to announce that Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett will publish early in the autumn 
season a romance in three volumes by Mr. 
Theodore Watts, written a good number of 
years ago. The title chosen is Aylwin: an 
Open-Air Romance for Poets, Painters, and 
Gipsies; and it is dedicated in a sonnet ‘ To 
the Beloved Memory of George Borrow, the 
Great High Priest of the Ungenteel.” We 
venture to anticipate that it will attract con- 
siderable attention, not only from the characters 
it deals with, but because of the esoteric 
reputation it bas already won when read in 
MS. in certain literary circles. The book will 
also be published simultaneously in America. 


SoME imperfect statements having been cir- 
culated about Mr. J. Addington Symonds’ 
forthcoming book on Latin students’ songs of 
the twelfth century, it may be as well to state 
that he has himself re Boa about sixty of 
these compositions into English verse, and that 
he will publish these together with an essay on 
Goliardic poetry. The book will be called 
Wine, Women, and Song, in reference to Luther’s 
famous couplet, and will be dedicated to Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson. 


Tue third edition of Sir Erasmus Wilson’s 
popular ‘History of Ancient Egypt, The 
Egypt of the Past, on which he has been 
sedulously engaged for more than twelve 
months, may be expected in the course of six 
or eight weeks. The bulk of the work has been 
increased by nearly one-fourth ; some important 
epochs have been in great part rewritten; and 
every new fact of importance has been embodied 
in the text. 


THE current number of Tritbner’s Literary 
Record brings with it an ‘‘ In Memoriam”’ of 
the late Nicholas Triibner. Besides a reprint 
of the obituary notices that appeared in so 
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many papers—English, American, and Ger- 
man—this contains a memoir by Prof. Sayce, a 
copy of German verses signed G, H., and 
an excellent photographic portrait. Of the 
obituary notices, those from the Library 
Chronicle, the Bibliographer, and the Central- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekswesen are specially interest- 
ing. 

Canon ELLAcoMBE has prepared an enlarged 
edition of his Plant-lore and Garden-craft of 
Shakespeare, which will be published next week 
by Messrs. Satchell. The original edition was 
privately circulated, and the book is now for 
the first time offered to the general public. 


Messrs. Bickers & Son have purchased the 
copyright of Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the 
Reign of George II., and are about to issue a 
new edition in three volumes, uniform with 
their new edition of Wraxall’s memoirs. The 
original edition, published by Mr. Murray in 
1848, has long been very scarce, and when 
copies turn up at sales they fetch from £5 to £6. 


THE same publishers have in the press new 
and illustrated editions of Hepworth Dixon’s 
Holy Land and Admiral Blake, which will be 
added to their ‘‘ Seven-and-sixpenny Gift Book 
Series.”’ 

Messrs. Hurst & Buackett will shortly 
publish A T'wo Months’ Cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean in the Steamship *‘ Ceylon,” by Surgeon- 
Gen. Munro, author of Reminiscences of Military 
Service with the 93rd Highlanders. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish imme- 
diately a popular reprint of the late Dr. 
John Young’s work, The Christ of History. 
This will be the seventh edition, besides 
American reprints and translations. , 


A CHEAP edition of the novel, Thy Name is 
Truth, is announced for early publication by 
Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell. 


THE proprietors of the Contemporary Pulpit, 
anew sixpenny magazine, invite their readers to 
forward lists of those whom they consider to be 
the ten greatest preachers of the day, irrespect- 
ive of sect. The result of the voting will be 
announced in an early number, and prizes will 
be awarded for the nearest approach to the 
general consensus, 


HERR KIRCHHEIM, of Mainz, announces for 
publication early in August Shakespeare's 
Stellung zur katholischen Religion, by Dr. J. M. 
Raich. 


THE second of the series of pseudo-Shak- 
sperean plays published by Messrs. Niemeyer, of 
Halle, is The Merry Devil of Edmonton, revised 
and edited by K. Warnke and L. Proescholdt. 


_In our notice (AcApEMy, June 28) of the 
first volume of Mr. Edward Walford’s (Greater 
London we commented upon the absence of a 
map. We now learn from the publishers 
(Messrs. Cassells) that a map was given with 
part i. of the serial issue, and that it will duly 
appear in the second volume. They have sent 
us a copy of this map, which, even by itself, 
forms a possession of value. The limits of the 
metropolitan police jurisdiction are tinted, 
though an area considerably larger is given, 
with full details. 








MANCHESTER JOTTINGS. 


THE Manchester people will be pleased by 
the distinction which has fallen to Prof. Roscoe, 
who is a fine example of the union of the quali- 
ties needed by the successful investigator with 
those of a good man of business ; and his popu- 
lar sympathies have won him the warm regard 
of the Lancashire working-men, among whom 
the study of science is more common than might 
be supposed. 


THE monument to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 





which is to be placed at Birchington, has 
been executed at Manchester by Messrs. J. & 
H. Patteson. The design was made by Mr. 
Ford Madox Brown, and shows his fine sym- 
bolism and dramatic power. It isin the form 
of an Irish cross; and the panels contain a 
representation of the heavenly re-union of 
Dante and Beatrice, and of the death of St. 
Luke the Evangelist, the patron saint of 
painters. There is also a figure of Lilith, anda 
variety of ornamentation. The entire effect is 
striking and happy. 


Mr. MunDEtta, in his recent visit to Man- 
chester, opened the Central Higher Grade 
School, founded by the School Board at a cost 
of £30,000. He also opened the Queen’s Park 
Museum, an establishment instituted by the 
Corporation, and placed in the midst of a 
densely populated working district. A portion 
of this building has been set aside for a remark- 
able collection of works of art brought together 
with a popular and didactic aim by a voluntary 
body known as the Manchester Art Museum 
Committee. 

Two works on the architecture and history of 
Manchester Cathedral are in preparation. One 
of these will be a monograph in four quarto 
volumes, embodying the result of much research 
on the part of its author, the Rev. Ernest F. 
Letts, precentor and minor canon. In the 
architectural part he will have the advantage of 
the aid of the present architect, Mr. James 
Crowther. Mr. I. Locke Worthington has in 
hand a less elaborate work on the same subject, 
being an essay on the cathedral submitted in 
competition for a prize offered by the local 
Society of Architects. 


THERE is considerable activity among local 
antiquaries in Lancashire. The Chetham 
Society is rapidly making up its arrears of 
work. The Duke of Devonshire has undertaken 
the cost of bringing out the Furness Chartulary. 
The Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society has had a_ successful meeting at 
Lancaster, and the first volume of its Pro- 
ceedings will shortly be in the hands of its 
members. Mr. W. O. Roper is making a series 
of extracts from the Chartulary of St. Mary’s, 
Lancaster. The Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, which has been in a state of 
suspended animation, is about to resume 
operations. The Corporation of Manchester 
is printing the records of the Court Leet by 
which, previous to incorporation, the borough 
was governed. The editor is Mr. J. P. Ear- 
waker. 

A DRAWING made by Mr. F. J. Shields for a 
silver wedding forms the frontispiece of the July 
part of the Manchester Quarterly. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


In spring when branches of woodbine 
Hung leafless over the rocks, 

And fleecy snow in the hollows 
Lay in unshepherded flocks, 


By the road where dead leaves rustled, 
Or damply matted the ground, 
While over me gurgled the robin 
His honey’d passion of sound, 


I saw the trailing arbutus 
Blooming in modesty sweet, 
And gathered store of its riches 

Offered and spread at my feet. 


It grew under leaves, as if seeking 
No hint of itself to disclose, 

And out of its pink-white petals 
A delicate perfume rose. 


As faiut as the fond remembrance 
Of joy that was only dreamed, 
And like a divine suggestion 
The scent of the flower seemed, 





I had sought for love on the highway, 
For love unselfish and pure, 

And had found it in good deeds blooming, 
Tho’ often in haunts obscure. 


Often in leaves by the wayside, 
But touched with a heavenly glow, 
And with self-sacrifice fragrant 
The flowers of great love grow. 
O lovely and lowly arbutus! 
As year unto year succeeds, 
Be thou the laurel and emblem 
Of noble, unselfish deeds ! 


HENRY ABBEY. 








OBITUARY. 
CHARLES TISSOT. 


M. CuareEs Tissot, ancien ambassadeur de 
France i Londres et membre de l'Institut, 
est mort 4 Paris la semaine derniére. Il était 
fils d’un professeur de philosophie, plus tard 
doyen de la faculté des lettres de Dijon. Son 
pére, homme sagace et austére, ce qu’on appelle 
quelquefois, avec une nuance bien injuste 
dironie, un homme de principes, commenga 
son éducation et ne voulut pas l’envoyer 4 Paris 
avant d’étre certain que le coeur du jeune 
homme emporterait dans la capitale le gofit 
impérissable de l’étude et de l’action. Lors- 
qu'il arriva au Lycée Charlemagne, Charles 
Tissot se trouva tout de suite 4 la téte de sa 
classe, non seulement parce que dans les con- 
cours il occupait d’habitude le premier rang, 
mais parce que ses manitres, sa distinction 
personnelle, la trempe spéciale de son caractére 
lui donnaient sur le petit peuple de ses com- 
pagnons un ascendant particulier. Aucun 
d’eux n’osait tutoyer ce camarade aimable 
mais supérieur. Ses prix au concours général, 
la distinction la plus enviée 4 laquelle un 
collégien francais puisse atteindre, ne furent 
que la commencement des succés qu'il rem- 
porta dans tout ce qu’il entreprit. Habile 4 
tous les exercices du corps, excellent dessinateur, 
doué d’une mémoire admirable, avec une apti- 
tude spéciale pour les langues (il en parlait six 
ou sept, notamment le grec, le ture et l’arabe), 
il trouvait en sa personne tous les meilleurs 
instruments qui puissent faciliter l’achevé d’une 
intelligence supérieure. Sans fortune, sans 
nom, sans accointances politiques, il jugea, 
non sans causer quelque inquiétude dans sa 
famille, qu’il pouvait affronter cette carriére 
diplomatique dans laquelle le nom, la fortune, 
et les appuis sont considérés habituellement 
comme des éléments indispensables de succés. 
Attaché d’abord au service consulaire, il débuta 
comme Eléve-Consul 4 Tunis et dés ce moment 
on le trouve partagé entre les recherches 
scientifiques et les émotions de la vie active. 
Les relevés géographiques qui lui permisent 
@écrire plus tard sa these latine pour 
le doctorat ‘‘ De Tritonide Lacu”’ remplissaient 
les loisirs que lui laissaient les chevauchées 
du Bey-du-camp dans le sud de la Régence. 
Tl avait obtenu d’accompagner % ses risques 
et périls Vhéritier du tréne tunisien ns 
ses expéditions contre les tribus insoumises qui 
refusaient de payer limpét; et il rapportait 
de ses courses 4 travers le pays, outre une mois- 
son d’aquarelles et de notes scientifiques, les 
éléments des premiers rapports qui appelérent 
sur lui l’attention du ministere des Affaires 
Etrangéres. Successivement consul & La 
Corogne, 4 Salonique, 4 Andrinople, 4 Mostar, 
chargé de missions au Monténégro, 4 Rome et 
4 Constantinople, il franchit, sous les auspices 
du Marquis de la Valette, la barritre, beaucoup 
plus haute alors qu’aujourd’hui, qui séparait les 
carritres consulaire et diplomatique. Lors- 
qu’il arriva au ministére comme Sous-Directeur 
politique en 1866, ses subordonnés furent assez 
surpris de trouver dans ce consul énergique, 
audacieux, tenace, qui était en méme temps 
docteur és-lettres, un homme aimable qui 
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n’avait pas plus de pédanterie bureaucratique 
que de pédanterie littéraire. Non pas qu’il eut 
cette amabilité facile qui s’offre, toujours la 
méme, 4 tous venants, et que les diplomates 
des petites tours, ainsi que les diplomates des 
thédtres, considérent parfois comme la qualité 
essentielle et sublime de leur profession. Il 
avait cette amabilité plus rare qui est le partage 
de homme qui connait les hommes, qui va 
au devant du mérite sous toutes ses formes et 
disparait en présence des importuns, des niais, 
et des sots. Un fond de scepticisme ]’empéchait 
du reste de manifester du mépris ou de l’aversion 

ur ceux-ci; seulement il ne leur laissait pas 
illusion de s’étre ouvert 4 eux, il ne tombait 
pas dans leur familiarité; et cette froideur et 
cette réserve qui ne portait guére jamais 4 
faux, maintenait autour de lui cette sorte 
d’atmosphére de respect dont il lui avait plu, 
dés le collége, de s’entourer. 

Sa remarquable correspondance de Londres, 
ou il était chargé d’affaires pendant les événe- 
ments de 1870, lui mérita les plus hautes syin- 
pathies. A Tanger, 4 Athénes, 4 Constanti- 
nople ou il revint en qualité d’ambassadeur en 
1880, il les justifia et les accrut. Occupant ces 
differents postes dans des circonstances difficiles, 
son pays eut maintes fois 4 reconnaitre les 
heureux résultats de cette intrépidité qu'il 
alliait au tact le plus fin, et qui lui permettait de 
vite et bien connaitre ce qu'il avait intérét ’ 
savoir et d’exécuter ensuite sans hésitation les 
décisions qu’il avait prises. 

rsqu’il vint 4 Londres comme ambassadeur 
en 1882, le mal qui devait l’emporter avait déja 
fait de grand progres. Trés peu ménager de 
ses forces et de sa santé il avait contracté an 
Maroc les germes d’une maladie de foie qui 
Yobligea de garder presque constamment la 
chambre pendant les derniers temps de son 
séjour. A cinquante-six ans, il rentrait & Paris, 
la santé perdue, pressentant sa mort et inquiet 
de savoir s'il pourrait terminer auparavant le 
grand ouvrage qu'il préparait sur la (éographie 
del Afrique proconsulaire. Il s'est éteint avant 
davoir pu y mettre la dernitre main; le 
premier volume seul est imprimé; mais le reste 
du manuscrit est dans un état assez complet 
pour qu’il soit facile de le publier. La France 
perd en lui un de ses enfants les plus fiers et, 
du moins en ce qui concerne la patrie, les plus 
tendres. Ses mémoires adlressés 4 ]’Institut sur 
lAfrique ancienne et le gros travail qui va 
parattre permettent de le juger comme savant. 
Il ne pourra étre apprecié comme diplomate 
qu’d l’époque encore lointaine ott l’on publiera 
sa correspondance ; cette époque sera celle d’un 
renouveau de gloire pour Charles Tissot. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
PRECENTOR VENABLES has devoted much 
time to the study of mediaeval monasticism, 
and his paper on the Carthusian Order in the 
Antiquary for July is a very favourable speci- 
men of minute labour in an almost untrodden 
field. Saint Bruno’s ideal of the highest life 
was far different from ours, but it is well, for 
other reasons than those that influence the 
archaeologist, that we should learn what that 
ideal was. That it was nobly carried out in 
England we know, for we find Carthusian monks 
among the first sufferers for conscience’ sake in 


the reign of Henry VIII. Saint Bruno’s desire 
+ oa aa the members of his community 
sho 


“unite the strict austerity of the solitary with the 
mutual charities of the member of a brotherhood. 
- . . Each brother occupied a solitary dwelling, in 
which he lived alone, ate alone, worked alone, read, 
wrote, and prayed alone, bound by an undeviating 
rule of the strictest austerity, and practising con- 
stant silence.’’ 
No wonder that the men who endured such a 
e for conscience’ sake saw visions and dreamed 
dreams, Mr. F, E. Sawyer has a short but good 














article on ‘‘ Field Names.” It might be very 
greatly extended with advantage. Anybody who 
would give us a catalogue of such lists as have 
already appeared would be doing aservice. Mr. 
W. Carew-Hazlitt continues his dissertation on 
the Venetian coinage. The most important 
part of it is his tables of the coins of Venice 
A.D. 800-1200 and of the seventeenth century. 
Historians who study original documents will 
find these pages a most important aid. An un- 
signed article on rejected Bills in Parliament 
contains some curious information. 


THE third number of the Revue de Droit 
international for the current year commences 
with an article on ‘‘ Morocco: its Relations with 
Europe and its Actual Situation,” by M. H. 
Castonnet des Fosses. This is the first of a 
series which promises to be of considerable 
interest, inasmuch as access to the interior 
of Morocco has been rarely permitted to 
European Christians, and little was known of 
the country before a treaty of peace was signed 
in the roadstead of Tangier in 1844 between 
the Sultan Abd-er-Rhaman and King Louis- 
Philippe after the battle of Isly and the bom- 
bardment of Mogador. The second article is 
from the pen of M. Joseph Jooris, upon the im- 
munities of the Oecumenical Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. The conflict on the subject of these 
immunities has been provisionally appeased, 
subject to a further understanding between the 
Porte and the Holy Synod. The third article is 
by Sir Travers Twiss, on the free navigation of 
the Congo River. It is mainly a reply to a 
criticism on two previous articles by the same 
writer, and establishes, by reference to prece- 
dent, the juridical competency of the Inter- 
national African Association to acquire sove- 
reign rights over portions of African territory by 
cession from the native chiefs. In illustration 
of this competency the writer shows how Great 
Britain took the lead in 1848 in recognising 
such a competency on the part of private 
associations formed in the United States of 
America, and how France and the other Great 
Powers of Europe have followed the example of 
Great Britain in recognising as independent 
States the Republic of Liberia and the State of 
Maryland, founded by private associations, 
on the Grain Coast of Africa, to the south 
of Sierra Leone. The article concludes with 
a suggestion that the ports on the north 
bank of the Lower Congo, where merchants 
of all nationalities have been accustomed to 
trade freely since 1846, should be declared 
by an international Act to be free ports 
for commercial purposes. The fourth article 
discusses the laws which ought to regulate the 
custody of minors when their legal guardian is 
of alien nationality, by Dr. Ernest Lehr. The 
writer questions the soundness of the decision of 
the French Court of Cassation in 1873 (Affaire 
Ghezzi), which has been adopted as a precedent 
by the French tribunals. The fifth article 
is by Prof. Alberic Rolin, of Ghent, and con- 
cludes his study of the proper limits to be 
assigned to so-called political offences. Among 
the notices of new works on international sub- 
jects we may mention as of most interest to 
English readers a review by Prof. Holland of 
Prof. Lorimer’s second volume of Jnstitutes of the 
Law of Nations; Prof. Rivier’s note on The 


Literature of the Law of Nutions before the Age of 


Grotius; and a notice by Prof. Geffcken of 
Essais de U Histoire politique des derniers Sieécles, 
by M. J. van Praet, the councillor and friend 
of King Leopold I. of Belgium. 


In the fourth number of the new volume of 
Mélusine (July 5) M. Gaidoz, in a long and 
humorous article styled ‘‘ Comme quoi M. Max 
Miiller n’a jamais existé,” translates the witty 
essay on ‘‘The Solar Myth of Oxford” pub- 
lished in 1870 by some students of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which was noticed by Capt. R. 















Burton in the AcADEMy of January 20, 1877. 
M. Gaidoz makes it the peg on which to han 
a clever onslaught on the theories of solar an 
cloud myths, in which several others besides 
Prof. Max Miiller, as M. J. Darmesteter, M. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville, and M. A, de Guber- 
natis, come in for a share of raillery. 








THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Ir is proposed to publish at the beginning of 
next year a new legal periodical, under the 
title of The Law Quarterly Review, to be edited 
by Prof. Frederick Pollock. The objects of the 
Review will include the discussion of current 
decisions of importance in England and else- 
where, the consideration of topics of proposed 
legislation, the treatment of questions of imme- 
diate political and social interest in their legal 
aspect, and enquiries into the history and anti- 
quities of our own and other systems of law 
and legal institutions. Endeavour will also be 
made to take account of the legal science and 
legislation of Continental States in so far as they 
bear on general jurisprudence, or may throw 
light by comparison upon problems of English 
or American legislation. The current legal 
literature of our own country will receive careful 
attention ; and works of serious importance, 
both English and foreign, will occasionally be 
discussed at length. 

The Review seeks to appeal to students of 
legal science and legal history, and to citizens 
interested in understanding or improving the 
laws they live under, not less than to lawyers 
by profession. On the scientific side the com- 
parative and historical study of institutions, 
and, on the practical side, the affairs of living 
politics and commerce, have relations with 
legal knowledge and ideas which can and ought 
to be made intelligible to educated citizens who 
are not lawyers. ‘The Review will be published 
by Messrs. Stevens & Sons, of 119 Chancery 
Lane, London. 

The contents of the first number will probably 
include ‘‘The Franchise Bill,” by Sir W. R. 
Anson; ‘‘The King’s Peace,” by the Editor ; 
‘* Federal Government,” by Prof. A. V. Dicey; 
**Bracton,” by Prof. Paul Vinogradoff; ‘‘ Holtz- 
endorff’s Encyclopiidie,’” by Dr. Grueber ; 
and notes, comments, and reviews. Contribu- 
tions to early numbers are hoped for from Mr, 
A. Cohen, Prof. Bryce, Mr. Charles Elton, Mr. 
QO. W. Tlolmes, Mr. H. W. Elphinstone, Mr. 

tobert Campbell, and Mr. F. W. Maitland. 








THE BROWNING SOCIETY. 

THE annual entertainment took place on the 
evening of Friday, June 27, in the Botanic 
Theatre of University College, which was 
crowded. The programme opened with an 
Instrumental Quintett by Reisiger, which was 
followed by recitations of ‘Soliloquy in the 
Spanish Cloister ” and ‘‘ The Patriot,” by Mr. 
Joseph King, jun.; “A Last Ride Together ” 
and ‘‘ Youth and Art,’ by Miss Florence 
Bourne; ‘‘ Hervé Riel” and ‘‘ Evelyn Hope,” 
by Miss Nora Gerstenberg; and ‘‘ Martin 
Ralph” and ‘ How they brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix,” by Col. Hughes- 
Hallett, R.A. 

The musical part followed, beginning with 
an Instrumental Quintett, composed by Abt 
Vogler (about 1800), entitled ‘‘Der cheliche 
Zwist”’ (The Matrimonial Quarrel), This was 
succeeded by the following voel pieces, com- 
posed, all but the two concluding numbers, 
expressly for this entertainment:—Song, ‘‘I 
go to prove my soul” (from Puracelsus), com- 
posed by Miss Ethel Harraden, and sung by 
Mr. E. Levetus (tenor); part-song for male 
voices, ‘‘ The Lost Leader,”” composed by Miss 
Ethel Harraden; song, ‘‘ Wilt thou change 
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too” (James Lee’s Wife), composed and sung by 
Miss Ethel Harraden (contralto); duet (with 
violoncello obbligato played by Miss Beatrice 
Harraden), ‘In 2 Gondola,” composed by Mr. 
Edwin Bending and sung by Miss Kate Flinn 
(soprano) and Mr. J. Tapley (tenor); song, 
“The Year’s at the Spring” (Pippa Passes), 
composed by Miss Cécile Hartog and sung by 
Miss Kate Flinn; part-song, ‘‘ The Boy and 
the Angel,” composed by Mr. Edwin Bending ; 
and, finally, the ‘Cavalier Tunes ”—‘‘ Marching 
Along” and ‘Give a Rouse ”—composed by 
Dr. Villiers Stanford, and sung respectively by 
Mr. Bicknell Young and Mr. Joseph Barker. 
The Instrumental Quintetts were played by 
Mdme. Dunbar-Perkins, Miss Kate Chaplin, 
Miss E. A. Catchpole, and the Misses Ethel 
and Beatrice Harraden. The organ was played 
by Mr. Fred. H. Hankins. The music was 
under the direction of Mr. Edwin Bending. _ 
The third annual meeting was held at Uni- 
versity College on the evening of July 4, Mr. 
Furnivall in the chair. The Report showed 
that the society closed its third year with a mem- 
bership of 215. The ‘‘ Entertainment ” for next 
session (1884-85) will be given at the Prince’s 
Hall on November 28, and will include a 
dramatic reading of ‘‘In a Balcony,” the part 
of the Queen being taken by Miss Nora Gersten- 
berg. It is also hoped that, with the assistance 
of the Irving Dramatic Club, one of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s plays may be performed during the winter. 
The first meeting of the session will take place at 
University College on October 31, when a paper 
on ‘‘Sordello,” by Mr. Moncure D. Conway, 
will be read—Mr. W. Michael Rossetti in the 
chair. After: the Report had been read and 
adopted, a paper on ‘In a Balcony,” by Mrs. 
Turnbull, of Eastfield, was read and discussed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“(LITTLE BILLEE.” 
York: July 3, 1884. 
That ‘little Billee’’ was a native of Bristol, 
and that Thackeray was his sole progenitor, 
I never doubted until yesterday, when I came 
upon something to make me suspect that he 
may first have seen the light in Ormus or in 
Ind, and that he may be claimed as a child of 
the whole Aryan race. To find this young hero 
the theme of a Breton folk-song is to be pre- 
pared to learn that throughout the ages Indo- 
European throats have been cleared to celebrate 
his fame. Let me quote from Mélusine (tome i., 
p ee the significant chanson which has so 
wrought on me. It is called “Le petit 
Navire.” 
‘*Tl était un petit navire (dis) 
Qui n’avait ja, ja, jamais navigué. (dis) 
‘* Au bout de cing 4 six semaines 
Les vivres vin, vin, vinrent 4 manquer. 
‘* On tira 4 la courte paille * 
Pour savoir qui, qui, qui serait mangé. 
‘* La malheureuse courte paille 
Au capitaine, taine, taine elle a tombé.t 
‘* Le petit mousse du capitaine 
Demanda a, 4 a Ctre mange. 
‘* Mais auparavant que je meure 
Au haut du mit, mit, mat je veux monter. 
“* Je vois la tour de Babylone 
Et le serpent, pent, pent 4 la garder } 
‘* Je vois la fille du capitaine 
A ses pigeons, geons, geons donne 4 manger 
** J’aurai la fille du capitaine 
Et la navire, vire, vire qui est sous mes pieds ! 
‘* Si cette histoire ne vous embéte 
Nous allons la, Ja, la recommencer.”’ § 
I would, if I could, compare ‘‘ Le petit Navire ” 
with ‘‘ Les Matelots” in Luzel’s Chantes popu- 
laires de la Basse- Bretagne (tome ii., p. 182), as a 
contributor to Mélusine advises one todo. Can 
any reader of the ACADEMY quote those verses 
for the benefit of such as know them not ? 
* Var. On tiri-z-i la courte paille. 
t+ Var. Le sort tomba sur un novice 
Qui n’avait ja, ja, jamais navigué. 
Tl monta sur la grand hune ; 
Sera donc moi, moi, moi sera mangé ! 
O Sainte Vierge ma patronne 
Faites que je, je, je ne sois pas mangé ! 


A la sauce pi, piquant il fat mangé. 
t Var. Et le Matoc, roc, roc des deux cétés. 
§ Var. Si cette histoire vous embéte 
Je m’en vais la, la, la recommencer. 
E. G. 








THE GREEK INSCRIPTION AT BROUGH-UNDER- 
STANMORE. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: July 5, 1884, 
Before any more conjectural emendations of 
the Brough inscription are ventured on, I 





would just say that the engraving in the 
Mémoires of the Société royale des Antiquaires 
du Nord, referred to by Dr. Isaac Taylor, is 
not trustworthy ; and that in the cast all the 
letters of the first eight lines, with the exception 
of those at the end of 1. 2, but including the 
B of :A:Biwros, are as clear and plain as a pa 

of print. Doubts can arise only as regards the 
letters which follow 9@ in 1. 2, about ov in 1. 9, 
about the middle portion of 1. 10, and about 
parts of ll. 11 and 12. Consequently, the cor- 
rections made by Mr. Bradley and others are 
corrections of the original. As the cast was 
for several weeks constantly before my eyes in 
a variety of lights, I venture to ask that some 
confidence be placed in my unqueried readin, 

even of the letters about which, as I have said, 
doubts are possible. A. H. SAayce. 





Bodleian Library: July 7, 1884. 

I have been trying in the last three weeks to 
read this inscription from the engraving given 
by Prof. Stephens, but the text is so much 
confused with obliterations and accidental cuts 
in the stone that to restore it from this source, 
even with the aid of cursive transliterations 
from the zinc cast (which Prof. Sayce has sent 
back to Brough), seems to me impracticable. 
I suggest that we would-be decipherers should 
subscribe five shillings a-head for good photo- 
graphs of the stone, and cease further con- 
jecture till we get them, if we cannot examine 
the stone itself. 

That the inscription contains five hexameters 
on the death of a Commagenian Greek named 
Hermes, the hexameters being divided from 
each other by leaf-marks, is, of course, beyond 
question. That the Greek is in* the least 
corrupt, or the writing at all ligatured, I have 
as yet found no evidence. Prof. Sayce’s 
ligatured THc at the end of 1. 1 is TIc, with an 
accidental cut joining the I and c. 

All the restorers are wrong in supposing that 
the first hexameter begins with the single un- 
metrical and misspelt word exxadexern. Who- 
ever wrote the inscription shows that he knew 
how to write hexameters, and it is incredible 
that he should have committed such a bar- 
barism ; there would not even be the excuse of 
necessity, for the supposed word can be got 
into several places in a correct hexameter. 
The two first letters ex are no part of the verses 
at all, but an abbreviation, perhaps for ‘Epujjs 
Kouuaynvés, or its genitive; perhaps for ’Evédde 
Keira, or -uat, like the Latin H. S. Z. for Hic 
Situs Est. 

According to the engraving, it is most doubt- 
ful whether the last letter of the imaginary 
initial word is not the usual angular #, with 
a chip across the middie, and not any. In 
1, 2 it is clear to me that oxepOévr’ (oxérew, to 
cover) is to be read; and, in 1. 3, woipns. Mr. 
Bradley need not hesitate about the latter; 
epitaphs were commonly written in Ionic; the 
form is frequent in those of the Anthology, 
and there are no un-Ionic forms in this one to 
contradict it. In 1, 4, Kouuaynvdy is indicated 
by the engraving ; and, as ‘Epu7 is an accusative 
found in inscriptions, there is no need to 
suppose an v left out at the end of the latter. 

At present Iread thefirst two hexameters thus: 

€x 

Kal Sexérw tis, dav riuBw[e] cxepbévr’ dxd uolpns 

‘Epu Kouuaynvdy, eros . . . . . Selrns 
The missing word (or words) is not decipher- 
able from the engraving ; but, if Mr. Bradley’s 
gpacdrw 765’ were right, I should read at the 
beginning of the previous line either Kal dexerij 
(for SexerH) or Kat 5& xera[«] (for xuT@). 

The third hexameter is quite clear but for the 
word or words map..ov. Of the other two, Mr. 
Bradley’s restoration is ingenious, but the en- 
graving cannot, to my sight, be reconciled with 
any one of the four words 2vpwy, ’Opéyrn, xérrov, 
and difioy, EpwakD B, NICHOLSON, 
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‘¢ THE RUINED CITY.” 


Swanswick Rectory, Bath : June 21, 1884. 

I have lately met with a new illustration of 
this singular poem, which may perhaps interest 
some readers of the ACADEMY. The poem itself 
(or, rather, fragment of a poem) is preserved in 
the Codex Exoniensis. It was edited by Grein 
under the title of ‘‘ Ruine;” but I ventured, 
many years ago, to give it the above title, 
and to indicate Aceman-ceaster (Bath) as its 
original. *~ 

My new illustration is a small one, but it is 
concrete and substantial. A few days ago Mr. 
Castle, who is well known in Oxford as land- 
agent for several colleges, was telling me that 
he had been to Silchester, and that he had been 
examining the remains of the Roman-British 
city, from which the soil has lately been re- 
moved. When the area was under cultivation, 
the plough had, in many parts, only just depth 
enough to pass over the ruins ; and he had been 
struck with the fact that, in passing over a 
tesselated pavement, it had torn the pavement 
in parts, because the pavement did not lie flat, 
but in ridges. The old poet makes the same 
observation, and attributes it to the fall of the 
roof. Thus he speaks :—‘‘ The rafter-framed 
roof sheds its tiles, with the fall the pavement 
cracked, was broken into heaps [gebrocen t6 
beorgum ].” 

I subjoin the poem, with a translation—so 
much of it as can be recovered from the MS. 


Wreetlic is bes weal stan 


brosnade burg-steal. 


Bétend crungon 
hergas to hrusan. 
Forpon bis hofu dreér- 
gad 
and pis teafor geapu ; 


tigelum sceaded 
hrést-beages hrof ; 


hryre wong georong 


ebrocen té beorgum ; 
gber in beorn monig 


gledmédand goldbeorht 
gleoma gefretwed 
wlonc and wingal 
wig hyrstum sciin ; 
seah on sinc on sylfor 


on searo gimmas ; 
on ead, on eht, 
on eorcan stain: 
on bis beorhtan burg 
bradan rices. 
Stan hofu stddan ; 


stream hite wearp 


widan wylme, 

weal eal befeng 
beorhtan bésme ; 

peer ba babu weron, 
hat on hrepre ; 


the city’s place was 
silent. 
Timidly shrunk 
the brave to their grave. 
Therefore these halls 
are drear 
and these 
gables ; 
tiles are tumbling 
off the rafter-crowned 
roof ; 
the crash the floor 
hath cracked 
broke it to barrows; 
where once many a 
baron 
joyous and gold-bright 
gaudily jewelled 
haughty and wine-hot 
shone in his harness ; 
looked on treasure, on 
silver, 
on gems of device ; 
on wealth, on stores, 
on precious stones ; 
on this bright borough 
of broad dominion. 
There stood courts of 
stone! 

The stream 
rushed 
with eddy wide, 
(wall all enclosed) 

with bosom bright, 
(there the baths were) 
hot in its nature: 


pictured 


hotly 


wyrde gebreecum ; 
burg-stede burston, 

brosna® enta geweorc. 
Hrofas sind gehrorene, 

hreorge torras, 
hrungeat-torras behro- 

fene, 

hrim on lime, 
scearde scur-beorge 

scorene gedrorene 
eldo under-etene. 

Eors- grap hafad 
waldend wyrhtan 

forweorene geleorene, 
heard-gripe hrusan ; 

od hund cneé 
wer-beéda gewitan. 

Oft bes wag gebid 


reghar and readfah 
rice efter 6Srum 


ofstonden under stor- 
mum; 
steap geip gedreis ; 
wonad giet .. . 


Stupendous is this wall 
of stone, 
so weirdly broken up; 
the borough is bursten, 
giant work in decay. 
The roofs are fallen, 
towers tottering, 
watch-towers roofless, 


mould on the lime, 
shattered shelters, 
scarred marred 
undermined of eld. 
Earth-grasp holdeth 
valiant workmen 
tumbled crumbled 
hard pressed of the soil ; 
till a hundred ages 
of mankind pass away. 
Oft this wall wit- 
nessed,— 
now weedy and spotty— 
great man after great 
man 
stand aside from the’ 


storm ; 
the steep gable fell; 
dwelleth yet... 


Here a lacuna of broken lines, in which the 
only connected words are ‘‘ orbonc eer-sceaft,”’ 
suggesting something like ‘cunning work of 


ancient time ’’— 


swiftne gebregd 
hwat-red in hringas, 

hygeréf gebond 
weall-walan wirum 

wundrum tdgedere. 
Beorht weron burg- 

reeced, 

burnsele monige, 

heah horn-gestreén, 


here-swég micel, 
meodo-heall monig 

man-dreima full, 
oSat Set onwende 

Wyrd seé swide. 


Crungon walo wide, 


cwOman woldagas ; 
swylt eall for-nom 

secg-rOf wera; 
wurdon hyra wig-steal 

westen sta¥olas. 


— 


swift [sledge] flashed 
furious on the rings, 
resolutely rivetting 
wall with metal clamps 
wondrously together. 
Bright were the bur- 
gages, 
bath-houses many, 
high the forest of pin- 
nacles ; 
huge the clang of war; 
mead-balls were many, 
of merriment full ; 
till all was overturned, 
by Fate the unre- 
lenting. 
Widely cracked the 
walls, 
woful days came on ; 
death took all away 
the valiant men ; 
their arsenals became 
desolate heaps 


bet wes hypbelic! That was highly con- 


venient ! 

The remainder is fragmentary, but we read 
clearly ‘‘ hite streimas” (hot streams); “ bat 
hringmere hat” (that hot lake) ; ‘‘ baSu weeron ” 
(baths were); ‘beet is cynelic ping” (that is a 
royal thing). J. EARLE. 








THE CRADLE OF MYTHS, 

London: July 6, 1884, 

In my letters to the ACADEMY on the Hermes 
and Orpheus myths (November 10 and Decem- 
ber 15, 1883), [ pointed out that the details 
of many weather myths are capable of such 
minute identification that we can sometimes 
deduce a picture of the climate of a country by 
simply translating the figurative language of 
nature stories into the terms of modern 
meteorology. If this picture agrees with the 
existing climate of the country where the 
stories are current, we may infer that they 
originated there ; if it does not, we must find 
as their birthplace some other country whose 
climate is reflected in the myths. 

I then showed that some episodes of the 
Hermes and Orpheus myths appeared to refer 
to land and sea breezes, and that therefore 
these two stories could not have migrated from 
High Asia. Since then I have searched the 
British Museum and the library of the Meteor- 
ological Office for some notice of the sea 
breezes on the coasts of the Peloponnese and 
Macedonia without success; but I am still 
determined to test the truth of these views by 
local observation. 

Pressure of other meteorological work has 
precluded my giving much time to this branch of 
the subject, but still I have been able to make 
a very successful identification of the home of 
some Icelandic myths. This will illustrate the 
method by which I purpose to handle similar 
questions. 

In the Icelandic Edda we find a series of 
stories which harp on the same theme—the 
intrigues of the giants to get possession of 
Freya (the fruitfulness of the earth), who is 
always saved by Thor (thunder) and his ham- 
mer. In the legend of Thrym, noise or uproar 
(perhaps of winter gales), that giant steals 
Thor’s hammer, and demands Freya as the 











_ of its restoration. Loke dresses Thor up 
ike Freya, and eventually Thor recovers his 
hammer and kills the giant with it. In another 
story, a frost-giant in the disguise of a smith 
makes a bargain that, if they will give him 
Freya, he will build the gods a fortress which 
will for ever keep out the frost-giants. In time 
the gods find out that they nave been deceived, 
and are almost in despair, because just before 
Midsummer the fortress is nearly completed. 
Then Loke beguiles away the smith’s horse, and 
Thor eventually kills him with his hammer, 
In yet another doubtful version a dwarf, Alwise, 
comes to claim Freya, but Thor keeps him 
answering riddles all night, and when the sun 
rises the dwarf is turned into a stone. 

These I read to be figurative descriptions of 
a climate in which thunderstorms cease during 
the winter months, but in which the advent of 
a late spring is heralded by the recommence- 
ment of thunderstorms, which break up the 
long frost. There are several allusions in these 
and other stories to Thor going to the East, 
and being brought back thence. These prob- 
ably refer to some phase of thunderstorms 
which I am at present unable to interpret. 

If we knew nothing of the origin of the 
Icelanders, we might safely infer ttt these 
legends were not of native origin, for thunder- 
storms occur only during the winter months in 
that island. History, however, records that 
Iceland was principally peopled from Norway, 
but the climate of that country will not whally 
fit the myths either. On the west coast there 
is a peculiar class of very dangerous thunder- 
storms in winter, besides summer storms of 
another type. I had, however, reason to believe 
that there were portions of Sweden and Norway 
in which there are no winter thunderstorms. I 
therefore sent the following questions to my 
friend Dr. Hildebrandsson, of the Observatory, 
Upsala, and also to Dr. H. Mohn, of the Nor- 
wegian Meteorological Institute :—‘‘Is thereany 
portion of your country in which thunderstorms 
cease during the winter, but in which the advent 
of spring is heralded by their re-appearance ? 
How far east do the winter thunderstorms of 
the west coast penctrate ?” 

Their answers are conclusive. Dr. Mohn 
says: ‘‘ Winter thunderstorms do not occur in 
the interior of Norway. On the coast they may 
occur from the mouth of the Christiania Fiord 
up to the North Cape, but not farther east.” 
‘* Spring in Norway is nearly free from thunder- 
storms. In the interior they commence in May 
or June.” Vegetation only really commences 
in those months. 

Dr. Hildebrandsson sends me a list of the 
total number of thunderstorms which have 
been observed in the whole of Sweden during 
each month for ten years. From this I find that 
the number falls from 4,419 in July to forty in 
November, while only cight and three are re- 
ported in the month’ of December and 
February respectively. After a slight increase 
in April and a larger one in May, the frequency 
rises rapidly to 3,724 in June. Thus, for all 
practical purposes, thunderstorms cease in 
Sweden during the winter, and only recom- 
mence at the end of a late spring. I 
believe that the same occurs in some parts of 
Russia. 

We can now compile our localisation, The 
whole colouring of the Eddas, and such stories 
as that Bergelmir (from Berg, a rock) was the 
only one of the frost-giants who escaped death 
at the hands of the sons of Odin, point to the 
existence of mountains clad with perpetual 
snow in the home of the myths. They there- 
fore did not have their origin in the plains of 
Northern Europe. Numerous allusions to the 
sea and ships also preclude the idea that these 
stories were brought by early Aryan emigrants 
from the Hindu Kush. We are therefore 
brought irresistibly to the conclusion that the 
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climate which is reflected in the Edda myths is 
that of some portion of the Scandinavian 
peninsula east of the mouth of the Christiania 


Fiord. 
RALPH ABERCROMBY. 








MISTRESS MARY FITTON. 
London: Ju'y 8, 1884. 

Will you kindly allow me a few lines to 
correct two slight inaccuracies in my letter 
printed in the AcADEMY of July 5? I said 
there that Mrs. Anne Fitton was married in or 
before 1597. I find that I rather understated 
my argument. From a copy of a document 
now before me, which is too long for insertion, 
it is clear that she became the wife of Sir John 
Newdigate some time in 1595, if not earlier. 
Evidently, therefore, she was not a maid of 
honour in 1600, the date of Kemp’s pamphlet ; 
nor is there, so far as I am aware, any proof 
that she had at any time held such an office. 

The letter in the Record Office, which gives 
the account of Mary Fitton’s disguising herself 
like a man, and going out of the Court to meet 
Lord Pembroke, is not, as I inadvertently 
stated, from Brooke to Carleton, but is without 
a signature. The preceding letter in the 
Calendar of State Papers is from Brooke to 
Carleton, and I had supposed that this one was 
also from the same writer. This, however, is 
not clear. But, by whomsoever it was written, 
it obviously refers to Mrs. Mary Fitton. Its 
date is the autumn of 1602, a time when Lord 
Pembroke was, for some cause or other, under 
the Queen’s displeasure. 

W. A. Harrison, 








LADY DONE. 
Higher a Manchester : 
o July 5, 1884. 

The Cheshire lady who has been further 
immortalised by Mrs. Jobling’s charming lines 
has for two centuries and a-half been a syno- 
nym for beauty and the old-fashioned ideal of 
womanhood. The following is the explanation 
of the phrase :— 

‘The rustic muse is not always depreciatory, and 
the Cheshire folk have proverbially celebrated the 
pretty face and pure heart of one of their famous 
women. ‘As fair as Lady Done,’ and ‘ UV, there’s 
Lady Done for you,’ was the furthest limit of 
commendation for maid or wife. Nurses, as they 
dangled their charges, called the girl ‘ Lady Done,’ 
and the boy ‘Earl of Derby.’ Sir John Done, 
knight, hereditary forester and keeper of the forest 
of Delamere, entertained James the First, in the 
oo of 1607, at Utkinton, &e. He married 

orothy, daughter of Thomas Wilbraham, Esq , 
of Woodhey, who left behind her the fame tor 
housewifely virtues that still clings to her name ”’ 
(Cheshire Gleanings, p. 249). 


WILLIAM E. A. Axon. 








‘* BUMMEL-KITE,””’ 
London: July 8, 1884. 
In answer to “E. G.’s” note, I can only 
confess my mistake, and thank your corre- 
spondent for its correction. I think I may 
affirm that the word is unknown in South 
Yorkshire and North Derbyshire. That it 
should be found in districts so far asunder as 
Hampshire and the North Riding is certainly 
curious, especially as it has no obvious etym- 
ology, and no trace has been preserved of its 
early existence. 
Henry BRApDiey. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


THURSDAY, July 17,5 p.m. Zoological: Davis Lecture, 
“Reptiles,” by Mr. P. L. Sclater. 





SCIENCE. 
The Old-Northern Runie Monuments of Seandi- 
navia and England. By George Stephens. 
Vol. III. 


Handbook of the Old-Northern Runie Monu- 
ments of Scandinavia and England. By 
George Stephens. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Arter an interval of sixteen years, Prof. 
Stephens has added a third volume to his 
magnificent work on the Runic monuments, 
and at the same time he has published 
a quarto ‘‘ Handbook,” containing most of 
the engraved copies of inscriptions which are 
given in his three folio volumes, with brief 
explanatory remarks. The publication of this 
abridgment will be a great boon to many 
students to whom the larger work, on account 
of its cost, is accessible only in public 
librarics. It may be hoped that the facilities 
now afforded for the more general study of 
these ancient monuments may result in 
discoveries of considerable historical im- 
portance. So far as the direct information 
afforded by the inscriptions is concerned, 
indeed, it is not probable that any material 
additions to our knowledge will be made. 
But there is every reason for supposing that 
the development of the Runic alphabet 
itself, if it be ever fully unravelled, will be 
found to contain the key to much that is at 
present obscure in the history and the 
‘‘ minuter ethnology” of the North of Europe. 
And it is not impossible that the character 
of the ornamental art displayed in some of 
these monuments may, when thoroughly in- 
vestigated, yield unlooked-for light on many 
important historical problems. 

The value of Prof. Stephens’ work con- 
sists not so much in what he has done in 
the interpretation of the inscriptions as in 
the immense pains which he has taken to 
ensure the absolute accuracy of his copies. 
It would, however, be grossly unjust not to 
admit that even in the department of in- 
terpretation he has rendered service of very 
great importance. From a scientific point of 
view, indeed, Prof. Stephens’ methods of in- 
vestigation are open to scrious objection. 
His philologieal theories are so elastic that it 
may fairly be said that scarcely any conceivable 
combination of syllables would be incapable 
of being translated on his principles. The 
truth of this statement is amusingly illus- 
trated by his treatment of the inscription 
found at Brough, in Westmoreland. A copy 
of this inscription, which contains twelve lines, 
was published last year in the author’s pam- 
phlet on the ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” and was 
at once perceived by more than one scholar 
to be in Greck. Prof. Stephens, however, 
believed it to be Runic, and in his new volumes 
he gives us his reading and interpretation of 
the text. He admits that the forms of many 
of the characters on the monument are abso- 
lutely unique, and that its Anglian dialect 
is unusually eccentric in its grammar and 
orthography, but he manages to elicit from it 
a very tolerable sense. It is evident from 
this instance that implicit reliance cannot be 
placed on Prof. Stephens’ interpretations We 
must, however, acknowledge that the in- 
genuity displayed in this too successful 
achievement has often been exercised with 
the happiest results. Moreover, the author’s 
philological laxity, although excessive, has 





been of real service as a corrective to the 
premature dogmatism of professedly scientific 
philologists, who, when he began his labours, 
were accustomed to insist on reducing the 
dialect of the early Scandinavian inscriptions 
to the standard of classical Icelandie, all in- 
convenient facts being disposed of by the easy 
process of imputing wholesale blundering 
to the ancient stone-cutters. Through evil 
and through good report he has persevered 
in his own course; and the ablest of his 
opponents have now accepted the conclusions 
for which he has from the first contended— 
that the special features which distinguish 


‘the Scandinavian group of dialects are of 


comparatively recent growth, and that in the 
times when the earliest inscriptions were 
carved these dialects differed but little from 
those of the other Germanic peoples. In 
presence of this result, we are bound to admit 
that, however unskilfully Prof. Stephens may 
have played, his errors have not prevented 
him from winning the game. It must be 
remembered to Prof. Stephens’ credit that 
he has always been ready to admit the pro- 
visional character of his conclusions, and to 
accept from whatever source the correction 
of any proved mistake. A large portion of 
his third volume is taken up with “ better- 
ings,” as he calls them, of his former readings. 
Among these we note his abandonment of his 
original interpretation of the inscription on 
the Forsi Ring, and his acceptance, though 
with some modifications, of the admirable 
explanation published by Prof. Bugge in 
1877. 

While admitting the soundness of Prof. 
Stephens’ conclusion as to the late origin of 
the special features of Scandinavian grammar, 
the middle voice and the suffixed article, we 
may point out that there is evidence that 
these peculiarities were not, as he appears to 
suppose, altogether wanting in the language 
of the Northumbrian Danes. The ‘ middle 
voice ” has left traces of its existence in the 
English words ‘‘ bask” and “ busk;” and 
the suffixed article is found in some of the 
Northumbrian place-names recorded in Domes- 
day Book. Gusansarghe, for instance, now 
Goosnargh, seems to be guSsins-hirgr, ‘‘ the 
idol’s temple,” or stone circle (from the neuter 
substantive guS or gos); and Colnun, now 
Cowlam, can scarcely be anything else than 
a kollinum, ‘‘ on the summit.” 

With regard to the origin of the Runic 
alphabet, Prof. Stephens fully accepts the 
brilliant discovery of Mr. Isaac Taylor, that 
the Runes are derived from the alphabet of 
the Greek colonists in Scythia, five or six 
centuries before the Christian era. What- 
ever correction the details of Mr. Taylor’s 
theory may require, its main outlines are 
securely established ; and the hypothesis of a 
Latin derivation for the Runes can never be 
rehabilitated. The later development of 
Runic writing presents a curious problem 
which has not yet been solved. Unlike the 
history of alphabets generally, the history of 
the Runie alphabet is one not of improvement, 
but of degradation. The alphabet of the 
earlier Scandinavian inscriptions consisted of 
nearly thirty letters, and provided expression 
for all the sounds of the language, including 
those which in the Roman character were 
rendered by digraphs. In later times the 
number of letters throughout Scandinavia and 
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Iceland was with comparative suddenness 
reduced to sixteen. This later alphabet made 
no distinction between ¢ and d, or between 
k and g, and the vowel-system was also 
similarly impoverished. The causes of this 
strange phenomenon require investigation. 
We can only conjecture that some one branch 
of the Scandinavian family, the language of 
which (perhaps from the intermixture of a 
foreign element) was characterised by a 
confusion between certain cognate sounds, 
may, at the time of this change, have possessed 
a superiority of culture which led to the 
adoption of its orthography throughout the 
Northern world. Whether this conjecture 
be correct must be determined by the study 
of the materials which Prof. Stephens has 
collected in this work. 

To Englishmen generally, the most in- 
teresting things contained in the Handbook 
will be the large scale drawings of the Bew- 
castle and Ruthwell crosses. The Bewcastle 
cross was erected in memory of Alchfrith, 
King of Northumbria, ia the first year of the 
reign of his brother Ecgfrith, a.p. 670. Its 
inscription is wholly in Runes, and contains 
several names of persons who are mentioned 
by Beda. The Ruthwell monument is so 
similar in the style and the subjects of its 
sculptures to that at Bewcastle that it must 
belong to nearly the same period. Some 
archaeologists, indeed, have referred it to the 
tenth century, on the ground that its orna- 
mentation exhibits the characteristics of the 
Carlovingian style of art—an argument which 
Prof. Stephens answers by pointing out that 
Charlemagne obtained his artists from North- 
umbria. The Ruthwell cross, besides a Latin 
inscription, contains, in Runes, and in the 
Northumbrian dialect, a copy of a portion of 
the beautiful poem of ‘‘The Dream of the 
Holy Rood,” of which a West-Saxon version 
is preserved in the Vercelli MS. On the top 
stone of the cross are the words ‘‘ Cadmon 
me faucebo,’’ which Prof. Stephens takes to 
mean that the poem was composed by Ceedmon. 
The objections to this tempting interpreta- 
tion scem to be insuperable. The formula is 
of common occurrence in Runic inscriptions, 
aud in every other instance Prof. Stephens 
explains it as indicating the name of the 
person who carved the letters or the sculptures. 
To writé ‘“‘Cadmon made me” at the top of 
the monument would surely not be a very 
intelligible or natural mode of designating the 
authorship of a part of the inscription. The 
only reason for thus interpreting the words is 
that no other Cxedmon is known to us but the 
celebrated Northumbrian poet. We cannot 
suppose, however, that Czedmon had no 
namesakes ; and if, as is probable, the name 
is an Anglicised form of the common British 
Catumanus or Cadfan, we need not be sur- 
prised to find it borne by the sculptor of a 
monument which was erected in Strathelyde. 

Prof. Stephens gives large drawings of 
several other remarkable productions of Early- 
English art, the most elaborate being the 
Bridekirk font and the two caskets, one in the 
Ducal Museum at Brunswick and the other in 
the British Museum. On the latter are 
carved scenes from the story of ‘‘ Romwalus 
and Reumwalus ” (Romulus and Remus), and 
from the ‘Saga of Weland.” Among the 
objects of other than English origin the chief 
artistic interest belongs to the medals or 








bracteates, nearly a hundred of which are 
represented in the Handbook. The two spear- 
heads of the fourth century, found respect- 
ively at Miincheberg, in Brandenburg, and at 
Vercelli, in Italy, are worthy of note, as their 
ornamentation is so absolutely identical in 
design as to necessitate the startling con- 
clusion that they were copied from a common 
original. 

We cannot conclude this article without 
expressing our hearty admiration of the un- 
flagging enthusiasm which has sustained the 
author through his many years of labour in 
the preparation of his noble treasure-house 
of Runic lore. If he has often been too bold 
in his speculations, this is a more pardonable 
fault than the excessive caution that neither 
makes mistakes nor discoveries. 

Henry Bravwey. 








CHINESE MYTHOLOGY AND ART. 
Peking: April 24, 1834. 

Tne knowledge of the outer world possessed 
by the Chinese, and with it their religious ideas, 
their mythology and acquaintance with the 
stars, expanded remarkably in the period 
between Confucius and the Han dynasty, 480 
to 206 B.c. It is astonishing how little myth 
there was before this. Thus in the Book of 
Odes there are no supernatural events recorded 
except the mythical incident at the birth of 
Heutsi, founder of the Cheu dynasty, and that 
of the swallow which is connected with the 
origin of the Shang dynasty.* The animals 
mentioned and the scenery described are real.t 
The names of places and persons are historical. 
But these poems, so exactly picturing the life 
of the Chinese 2,500 and 3,009 years ago, spread 
over a long succession of centuries only termi- 
nating about 580 B.c. They tell us what the 
people cared for then, their occupations, the 
animals and plants they knew, and how they 
liked to sing in the fields when at work, and at 
home when work was done. But for myths 
they did not show any desire. The same state 
of things reached back all the way to Yau 
and Shun. China was, therefore, so far back 
as 2500 B.C., a quict agriculturai country. 
Thought moved slowly. There was scarcely 
any literature but these poems, the Book of 
History, and the Book of Divination; and 
all three books grew up slowly piece by 
piece. The Cheu li was the most important 
exception to this uniformity. It marks a time 
when astrology was introduced and the philo- 
sophy of the five elements—about 1120 B.c. 
There was no stirring of the imagination during 
all this period except what was needed for the 
solemn sacrificial ode and the gentle domestic 
idyll. Kwan chung wrote a long treatise on 
politics. It contains a few sentences of myth; 
the rest of his book is realistic, argumentative, 
and pervaded by logical power, but unillumined 
by genius. Can we wonder that Confucius, a 
century later, never rose above the prose of 
ordinary events ? Whence was the stimulus to 
come ¥ No great poet, no great historian, had 
then appeared. Confucius studied with a moral 
purpose. and drew a sober picture of the long 
nast of 1,800 years for the benefit of his pupils. 
He was himself in sympathy with the actions of 
the wise kings and the teachings of the sages of 
antiquity, and wished his disciples to be so too. 

A great change occurred soon after the time of 
Confucius, and was, in fact, already begun in the 
Tauist Book of Reason and Virtue by Lilau tan. 
The second great Tauist, Lie tsi, introduced a 
large mythological element. He spoke of a vast 

* Legge, pp. 465, 636. 

+ Even the phoenix, p. 493, was probably some 
real bird called Feng hwang. 





sea surrounding the inhabited world, and various 
countries scattered over it ruled by monster 
gods and peopled by fairies. The foundation 
of the Persian empire led to the importation 
into China of Babylonian romance and cosmo- 
graphy. But the author only wrote in this 
way because the spirit of the time required him 
todo so. China was moving. The extension 
of colonisation to the sea and the navigation of 
the Indian Ocean by Babylonians and Arabs, 
with other Western peoples, led the Chinese to 
an acquaintance with the countries beyond their 
own horizon. The Shan hai king shows us 
that in geography and all foreign matters the 
Chinese of those times depended or pictures, 
images, and half-understood narratives. The 
stories they heard of distant nations were 
mariners’ stories richly embellished with fiction 
of a grotesque kind. The pictures they saw 
were Babylonian or Hindu, and they copied 
them or invented new groups and figures to 
adorn the palaces of their kings and the halls 
where they worshipped the dead. This informa- 
tion came to them by the Central Asian route, 
and through Annam and South China. 

In the period of the contending States a 
great historian appeared, Tso kieu ming; a 
great philosopher, Chwang tsi; and a great 
poet, Ch'ii yuen. Passion was introduced into 
poetry; historical painting, with minute detail 
and lively dialogue, appeared in history ; and 
profound thought to some extent found its way 
into philosophy. The social condition of the 
Chinese became elevated with the elevation of 
thought. Progress was made in painting and 
sculpture. The idea of the immortality of the 
soul worked itself into popular acceptance in 
the Tauist way of looking at it. A study was 
made of all rare plants, animals, and minerals. 
Astrology was expanded and alchemy origin- 
ated. The literary productiveness of this part 
of the Cheu period was most remarkable ; and 
so great was the fermentation that the only 
fitting conclusion to this age was the revolution 
effected by T‘sin shi hwang when he changed 
a heptarchy into a monarchy, and in the spirit 
of a frantic fanaticism tried hard to destroy the 
budding promise of a literature which he was 
too coarse to appreciate. 

Critics of the last and present dynasty have 
shown that the geographical book, the Shan 
hai king, was, in fact, not later than the third, 
and not earlier than the fifth, century before 
Christ. Hu ying lin in the fifteenth century 
showed from internal evidence that it certainly 
belonged to that time. About A.D. 500, drawings 
were made by a Buddhist priest of the objects 
contained in the book. But we know fiom 
Kwo p‘u (A.D. 300) that he wrote his comment 
on the work with coloured illustrations before 
him, and that was the age of the wide manu- 
facture of paper. Then we also learn that A.D. 
1000 an edition was printed with plates 
amounting to 240 in number. They were 
copied probably from MS. illustrations. Then, 
lastly, in A.D. 1667 a new edition was printed 
with the pictures of AD. 1000 recut, with 
additions. We are warranted in supposing, 
therefore, that the grotesque shapes of gods and 
fabulous animals here occurring are based on 
originals of the Han dynasty. In the history of 
Chinese art it is necessary to trace many of the 
wood-engravings of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries to very old originals. All this is 
made plain in the edition of 1667 by Wu jen 
chen. The engravings in the Shan hai king 
should, therefore, be studied side by side with 
those of the Kin shi so and Er ya; and it will 
then be seen how a new intellectual life in 
China, which found its moving spring in the 
expansion given to commerce under the Persians 
and Greeks, led to the peculiar. art, mythology, 
and cosmography which prevailed in China for 
many centuries afterwards. JosErH EDKINS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LIBRARY OF ZZTHELSTAN, TIE HALF- 
KING. 
- Lancing College : July 3, 1834. 
The following entry comes from an empty 
“page ofa MS. in the British Museum. The MS. 
‘(Domitianus I.) is a miscellaneous one, but the 
_jottings on the page in question (45b; 55a is 
blank) were written early in the twelfth century. 
‘They consist of a receipt for coins, printed by 
‘Cockayne (Leechdom, i. 382), three unimport- 
‘ant Lutin hexameters, and a list (in Anglo- 
Saxon) of the books of ‘‘ Authelstan,” which I 
give. The translation of the Anglo-Saxon 
I owe to Mr. York-Powell. 


“* These are the books which were A‘thelstan’s, de 
natura rerum, Persius, de arte metrica, donatum 
minorem, excerptiones de arte metrica, Apocalip- 
sin, donatum maiorem, Alchuinum, Glossam super 
catonem, libellum de grammatica arte que sic 
incipit terra que pars? Sedulium, and one 
calculation [book] was Alfwold [the] priest’s, Glossa 
super denatum, dialogorum.”’ 


4Mthelstan is spelt A®thestan. The only 
4Mthelstan who is connected with an Alfwold 
seems to be Aithelstun the Half-king, whose 
second son was Ailfwold. This /#lfiwold did 
not succeed to the ealdormanship, but, for 
some unexplained reason, remained in a private 
position, though he assisted his younger brother 
who did succeed (Freeman, i. 289). Is it 
possible that this man is the Alfwold of the list 
of books, and that he did not succeed to the 
throne because he was a priest ¥ Of the books 
mentioned, the ‘‘ de natura rerum ”’ is probably 
Isidore’s treatise, which was very popular in 
the Middle Ages. Oddly enough, Domitianus I. 
contains an early ninth-century copy of that 
work. It may be worth adding that this copy 
ends with a sentence not to be found in any of 
the editions I have had access to: ‘‘ cuius terrae 
expositionem in medio ociano subiecta declarat 
formula.” Then follows the usual ‘ finiunt 
expositiones, explicit liber, &c.,” and on the 
next page a diagram with a mediaeval hexa- 
meter, ‘‘'Trimoda sic mundus constat ratione 
diuisus.”’ F, HAVERFIELD. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ 1LAG.” 
Winterthur: July 3, 1881. 

Mr. Mayhew, who writes on the word ‘‘ hag” 
in the ACADEMY of June 14, does not mention 
the explanation given by one of the very 
highest authorities on the subject. Mariz 
Heyne says in Grimm’s J\rterbuch (vol. iv., 
p. 2):— 
““To judge rightly of this word, the full Anglo- 
Saxon form (Adgtesse) seems to be of importance. 
It tells us that we have to deal with a compound. 
If the second part of /dgtesse were a mere 
suffix, we should expect dhtesse, in consequence 
of the assimilation that takes place between 
the final radical consonant and the anlaut of 
the suffix. The Anglo-Saxon -lesse in hdgtesse 
(Old-High-German -zvssa) may be connected 
with the Anglo-Saxon ¢esv, feos (damnum, 
interitus, contentio, praejudicium, Verderben) 
tesvian (in Nachteil setzen, schiidigen, verderben 
= to damage) ; the first part is Hay in the sense of 
Landgut, Feld, Flur = estate, field, ground. 
Hexe, therefore, means the person that damages 
the fields (‘die das Landgut, Feld und Flur 
Schiidvgende’). ‘To support this etymology, let 
us remember that in the ancient popular betief 
the Here invariably appears as a person that 
injures, by supernatural means, the property of 
the neighbours («f. Grimm, Deutsche Sagen, No. 
251).” 

A, BAUMGARTNER. 





SCIENVUE NOTES. 
Dr. Arriuur GAMGEE has been appointed 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology at the Royal 
Institution for three years. 


| Mr. J. B. Jorpdan, of the Mining Record 
| Office, has prepared a large table of British 
Strata for use as a diagram by lecturers on 
geology. It forms a long vertical section, 
showing the order of superposition of the prin- 
cipal groups of stratified rocks, and is coloured 
according to the scheme adopted by the Geo- 
logical Survey. This useful table is published 
by Mr. E. Stanford. 


Messrs. CAssEtL & Co. have reprinted as a 
pamphlet the little story by Phyllis Browne, 
entitled How Baby was Saved, in which the 
efficacy of vaccination as a preservative against 
small-pox is set forth in a way easily under- 
stood. Several of the Metropolitan vestries 
have ulready ordered a large quantity of copies, 
one vestry alone taking five thousand. 


Mr. J. H. Riverr-Carnac, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, has reprinted from the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal his paper on 
‘‘Stone Implements from the North-western 
Provinces of India,” together with three litho- 
graphed plates. The striking resemblance 
between these objects and those found through- 
out Europe may now be studied by anyone in 
the British Museum, to which Mr. Rivett- 
Carnac has presented all his best specimens. 
In India, as in Europe, they are held by the 
villagers to be ‘‘thunderbolts,” though the 
Hindus have a special reason for revering them 
as emblems of Siva. On this account they are 
often collected and placed under the village 
pipul tree. Mr. Rivett-Carnac has not found 
any evidence that these stone implements are 
in use at the present day, though there is 
much reason to believe that they belong to the 
period recorded in the Sanskrit epics. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Herr Gustav Fock, of Leipzig, will pub- 
lish this week the first half (ten sheets) of Prof. 
M. Trautmann’s book Die Sprachlaute im all- 
gemeinen, und die Laute des HLnglischen, Franz- 
Osischen und Deutschen im besondern. The 
book consists of two principal parts. The first 
part is complete, while of the second not quite 
two chapters are given. In the first chapter of 
the first part the author makes a number of state- 
ments regarding acoustics ; in the second, which 
is illustrated with ten figures, he discourses on 
the orgaus of speech; in the third he speaks of 
the nature of speech-sounds in general; in 
the fourth, after examining the theories of 
Willis, Wheatstone, Helmholtz, &c., he gives 
his own vowel-system and criticises those of 
other phoneticians; the fifth chapter treats of 
the consonants in an analogous way; and the 
last deals with quantity, stress, tone, synthesis, 
sound-change, &c. The first chapter of the second 
part contains general remarks and an enquiry 
into the question where the German language 
is spoken best; in the second, which is not 
entirely finished, the author treats of the 
English vowels. 


Dr. HAkE has published an interesting and 
suggestive little pamphlet On the Powers of the 
Alphabet (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.). His 
object is to establish a tonic scale of alphabetic 
sounds, and to classify the letters of the alphabet 
on the basis of intensity of sound--that is, 
amplitude of sound vibrations. This, he insists, 
‘is of much importance, for it will ultimately 
be found that quantity is the ruling principle 
in speech, and that whatever may pertain to 
accent, diphthongism, and kindred subjects rests 
, on the relative lengths of the letters.” In the 
| evolution of sounds, the shortest come first, 
| the longest last, so that the consonants of the 
| English alphabet ought to start with ¢ and 4. 
|The vowels present more difficulties than the 
consonants ; but these Dr. Hake believes he has 
surmounted by the discovery of a ‘ middle 
sound intermediate between those of a long 








and a short syllable, which is destroyed by 
emphasis, but is the only one which can bear 
the accent.” It is not our purpose to criticise 
the theory, which can be | ta satisfactorily 
only when researches of which the present 
pamphlet contains an instalment are set before 
us asa whole. But we would suggest that Dr. 
Hake has confined himself too exclusively to 
English; a study of the pronunciation of 
French and Italian, for instance, would, we 
think, have led him to modify some of his con- 
clusions. Moreover, his conception of accent 
is not quite clear, though we gather that he 
means by it stress-accent and not pitch-accent. 
This, however, is hard to reconcile with what 
he says about emphasis. But his investigation 
is full of interest to phoneticians, and opens 
up _ views regarding the development of 
sounds. 


Mr. BERNARD QUARITCH has issued a Cata- 
logue of works on European philology which 
is itself a work of the greatest value to the 
philologist. It consists of just one hundred 
pages, and contains nearly two thousand 
entries. The following is the classification 
adopted :—(1) Polyglots and Comparative 
Philology; (2) Non-Aryan Languages; (3) 
Aryan Languages; (4) Ethnology. Under the 
first heading come a set of Prince L.-L. 
Bonaparte’s philological publications, 158 in 
number, for which the sum of £75 is asked. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


RoyaL ArcHaEoLocicaL Instirute.—( Thursday, 
July 3.) 


Tue Rev. F. J. Spurrell in the Chair.—Precentor 
Venables communicated a description of the 
Roman burying-place recently discovered at Lin- 
coln.—Prof. Bunnell Lewis read a paper on 
the Roman antiquities of Switzerland, in which he 
pointed out that the country is fairly rich in traces 
of the Roman occupation, though the objects of 
antiquity are not usually to be seen in situ, but in 
the local museums.—Mr. I’. Helmore read a paper 
on two fine coffin lids at Great Berkhampstead . 
and Tring, which there were good grounds for 
supposing belonged to two stone coffins lately dis- 
covered at Northchurch. These coffins were con- 
jectured to have held the remains of Isabel and 
Senchia, wives of Richard Plantagenet, Earl of 
Cornwall, and King of the Romans.—Prof. Lewis 
and the Rev. 8. S. Lewis exhibited a remarkable col- 
lection of Roman gems and coins; and the Earl of 
Aberdeen, a fine cinerary urn recently found in 
Aberdeenshire. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
aud Oleographs). handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit, Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








Wood-Engraving: a Manual of Instruction. 
By W. J. Linton. (Bell.) 


Wr may accept this admirable treatise as a 
sort of foretaste of the larger and more com- 
prehensive work on wood-engraving which 
is expected from the author. It has several 
merits not too common in books of instruc- 
tion inart. It is written by an acknowledged 
master of the craft, and it is what it purposes 
to be—a manual of instruction, not a few 
hints more or less carefully arranged, but a 
thorough and business-like treatise on essen- 
tial points. The illustrations have been 
selected with great care, not as examples of 
attractive pictures, but of good and bad wood- 
engraving. The book is also well written, 
easy to read, in spite of its necessary techni- 
cality ; and it is moreover a full book, full of 
facts, and experience, and learning. 








As might be expected from Mr. Linton, the 
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book is likewise somewhat controversial. He is 
not content with explaining the intelligence 
and art with which Bewick and Thompson 
chose their lines, but he must point out how 
absent these qualities are in much modern 
work which passes for fine wood-engraving. 
Nor do we see how any advocate of the 
“white line”’ or any believer in the traditions 
of the Bewick school could do otherwise. 
All those who appreciate the beauty of an 
engraving as an engraving, and not as a 
means of imitating other modes of pictorial 
expression, will be at one with Mr. Linton. 
Unfortunately, these are comparatively few ; 
and for one who can appreciate the propriety 
of an engraver’s lines to express variety of 
texture and form, there are a hundred who 
will hail as triumphs of wood-cutting a 
facsimile of an etching or of a crayon draw- 
ing, or delicate effects of tint, or apparently 
microscopic manipulation, which are the 
attractive features of the new-fashioned cuts 
in Harper’s and the Century. 

The public have, in fact, never recognised 
wood-engraving as an art worthy of praise 
on its own account, reckoning it rather as 
a cheap substitute for steel-engraving, a rough 
and imperfect means of presenting with great 
loss the general appearance of drawings and 
pictures. Any alteration, therefore, in wood- 
cutting which has made wood-cuts look more 
like drawings with the crayon or the brush 
has been hailed as an improvement. 
it to be expected that all will be converted 
by Mr. Linton’s vindication of wood-engraving 
as artist’s work, or will learn to share his 
pleasure in the personal intelligence shown 
in every line of a really fine wood-engraving. 
Some will say, What you tell us may be 
quite true; but your art at its purest and 
most intelligent does not give us the same 
pleasure as when it is more mechanical. 
You are only a medium between ourselves 
and the real artist, and the less of you we 
see in your work the better. We do not 
want to see a wood-engraving; we want to 
see as near an approach as possible to the 
touch of the original, whether the brush 
mark of the oil painter, the broken lines of 
the crayon, or the wash of the artist in water- 
colours. Gradations of tint give us more 
pleasure than definite forms ; and, if we must 
have palpable lines, we much prefer black ones 


.to white ones. 


It is to be hoped, however, that this 
Philistine view of wood-engraving will gradu- 
ally die out, and that Mr. Linton’s book may 
help its dissolution. The true art of wood- 
engraving may be said to be an English art, 
for the “‘ white line,” its distinctive feature, 
was invented by Bewick; and the names of 
himself and his pupils and followers, Clennell 
and Nesbit, Harvey, Branston, J. Thompson, 
and, we may add, W. J. Linton, as well as 
many others, form a real school of art of 
which we ought to be proud. It is only by 
carefully preserving the natural limits of an 
art, and developing its innate and distinctive 
properties, that it can be raised to the dignity 
of an independent means of expression, and 
give a pleasure of its own. 

The limits of line-engraving on wood or 
metal are that it can give only black and 
white, and give them by lines alone; the 
special property of wood-engraving is that 
these lines are naturally and directly white, 
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and not black lines, for- every push of the 
burin leaves a furrow that escapes the ink. 
Drawing in white instead of in black should, 
therefore, be the special study of the wood- 
engraver if he would cultivate self-expression 
and develop his art to its natural utmost. 
Like the mezzotint engraver, the engraver on 
wood proceeds from black to white. The 
difference between them both and other 
engravers may be said to be that they express 
objects not by drawing them, but by drawing 
the light upon them. The difference between 
the mezzotinter and the wood-engraver is 
that one draws by abrasions, the other by 
lines. At least that is so if he follows Mr. 
Linton, and adopts the “‘ white line.” If he 
do adopt it, he will find a field which is 
specially reserved by nature for his particular 
art, with ample room for the exercise of his 
artistic faculties even in interpreting the 
designs of others. If, however, he be his own 
designer, and steadily practise the habit of 
seeing in white, he will, in spite of all that 
has been done by Bewick and others, enter 
into a land of art which has hitherto been 
little explored, and which may yield unex- 
pected fruit. 
Cosmo Monxknovse. 








| EXHIBITION OF SCOTTISH NATIONAL 


PORTRAITS. 


A HIGHLY interesting and valuable collection 
of Scottish national portraits has been brought 
together in Edinburgh under the auspices of 
the Scottish Board of Manufactures. The 
exhibition is the first movement towards the 
establishment of a National Portrait Gallery in 
Scotland. It has been organised for the two- 
fold purpose of ascertaining the resting-place 
of important pictures for after-reference, and 
of exciting public interest in the new gallery. 
Almost all the chief collections in Scotland have 
been laid under contribution, and the walls are 
rich in portraits of well-known celebrities. The 
first object has been less artistic than historical ; 
and, for completeness’ sake, some pictures have 
found places on other than purely artistic 
grounds. But these are, fortunately, few in 
number ; and the real strength of the exhibition 
lies in the numerous examples of Vandyke, 
Reynolds, Romney, Lawrence, Wilkie, Gains- 
borough, Watson Gordon, Raeburn, and hosts 
of lesser men. The work of organisation has 
been in the hands of Mr, J. M. Gray, the Cura- 
tor of the Portrait Gallery ; and he has supple- 
mented the exhibition with an admirable bio- 
graphical Catalogue, marked by accuracy and 
research, and containing much curious informa- 
tion of special interest to the student of Scottish 
history. 

Turning to some of the earlier works we find 
a goodly collection of Scottish royal person- 
ages, mostly the work of unknown artists, but 
some of them not the less worthy of study on 
that account. Among these is a quaintly 
decorative female portrait, either of Mary 
Stuart or Mary of England, but valuable 
mainly for its admirable treatment of costume 
and its quite antique laboriousness and com- 
pleteness of detail. Of Mary Stuart there are, 
of course, many portraits, some with no 
artist’s name, others ascribed to Zucchero and 
Sir Antony More; and of much interest is the 
picture of James V. and Mary of Guise, known 
from an engraving, and probably of Flemish 
origin. From the Marquis of Hartington’s 
gallery comes the charming full-length of 
James V. as a child. James VI. appears 
many times as painted by Jamesone and by 
Janssen and others; and of Anne, h consort, 





there are two full-lengths by Jamesone and 
Mytens. To Holbein are ascribed portraits of 
James IV. and Margaret Tudor, the latter 
especially charming in its grace and quietude 
and searching workmanship; and something 
akin to these latter in their simplicity and 
thoroughness are two portraits by Sir Antony 
More, of Mark Ker, the Abbot of Newbattle, 
and of his wife, Lady Helen Ker. Of different 
interest is the portrait of Pope Pius V., the 
correspondent of Queen Mary; and other 
valuable aids to the study of Scottish history 
of this time are to be found in the portraits of 
Darnley, of the beautiful Mary Beaton, of her 
uncle, Cardinal Beaton, of John Knox, of the 
Regent Moray, of John Leslie, Bishop of Ross, 
the Queen’s indefatigable defender, and of the 
unfortunate Earl of Arran, her unhappy lover. 

Passing to a later period—to Covenanting 
times—we have interesting portraits by Sir 
Peter Lely of Archbishop Sharp of St. 
Andrews, of John Graham of Claverhouse, 
the hero of Killiecrankie, lent by Lord Strath- 
more, and of the Duke of Lauderdale, the 
latter full of character, but absolutely destitute 
of refinement. There are two likenesses of 
Gen. Thomas Dalyell, one of them ascribed to 
Cornelius Janssen, remarkable for its wonder- 
fully painted suit of armour; and by Lely 
again we have a striking half-length of Gen. 
Leslie, the commander-in-chief of the Scots 
army. <A replica of the triple portrait of 
Charles I. by Vandyke, the original of which, 
painted for Bernini’s bust, is at Windsor, is 
lent by the Marquis of Lothian; and other 
portraits by Vandyke are the second Duke of 
Hamilton, killed at Worcester, the first Lord 
and Lady Belhaven, and another Charles L., 
well-nigh ruined by the hand of the ‘‘ restorer.” 
Of the less-known work of Sir John Medina 
there are several examples, first among them 
an exceptionally sweet and graceful portrait of 
Frances Countess of Buchan. 

But, as we have indicated, the strength of 
the exhibition, in the artistic sense, lies in more 
recent work. Perhaps the gems of the col- 
lection are two examples of Romney, one of 
them a portrait of James Macpherson of 
‘*Qssian”’ fame, the other a charming group 
of the Duchess of Gordon and her son, after- 
wards fifth duke. The latter was exhibited in 
the Academy Winter Exhibition of 1882. It 
has been ascribed to Reynolds, and is worthy 
of him at his best, but there seems no shadow 
of doubt that it is Romney’s work. All 
Romney’s tenderness and grace appear con- 
centrated here, and for once in a way there is 
no suspicion of weakness or insipidity. Per- 
haps the workmanship is scarcely so thorough 
as that of Sir Joshua, but the air of refinement 
throughout—due in part, perhaps, to the model, 
whose pose is her own—transcends even Sir 
Joshua. The portrait of Macpherson is equally 
exceptional, and is marked by a quietude and 
solidity and certainty of handling rarely 
associated with the work of Romney. Near 
the latter is Reynolds’ likeness of James 
Boswell, so characteristic as to be a very 
biography of the ‘first of biographers,” and 
an excellently modelled head of Sir John 
Macpherson, Governor-General of India. The 
most important examples of Reynolds are 
the large group ‘‘ Lady Elizabeth and Lady 
Harriet Montagu,” which has lost some of its 
colour, but none of its elegance or masterly 
brush-work ; the portrait of Elizabeth Duchess 
of Buccleuch, with its clouds of scarlet 
drapery and its delightful suggestion of land- 
scape; and a most delicate and vivacious 
bust of Lady Minto, not less charming in its 
piquancy of expression than in its exquisite 
accord of colour. As became a Scottish National 
Exhibition there are numerous portraits of Sir 
Walter Scott. Raeburn’s large but theatrical 
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placed, but of greater interest is David Wilkie’s 
well-known Abbotsford group. Another full- 
length of Sir Walter, with his terriers 
‘* Pepper” and ‘ Mustard,” by Sir William 
Allan, is mainly valuable for its delightful 
landscape background and tender sky, the work, 
in all probability, of Allan’s friend, William 
Simson. But by far the most important con- 
tributions to Scottish portraiture are from the 
brush of Sir Henry Raeburn, and of these there 
are nearly fifty examples in the present exhibi- 
tion. In the hurry and pressure of too numer- 
ous commissions many of Raeburn’s portraits 
were mannered, and even scamped, and itis only 
in such thoughtful and careful work as the 
portraits now in Edinburgh of himself and of 
his wife that his undoubted powers are rightly 
evinced. His own portrait exhibits a surprising 
sense of colour and thoroughness of modelling, 
with little of the usual rawness of his flesh 
painting, while that of his wife, with perhaps a 
reminiscence of Romney in it, is quite unique 
in its grace and refinement. Raeburn was the 
historical painter of his day, and painted all 
his contemporaries of any note. Among the 
best of these is a pleasant and spontaneous 
portrait of the Hon. Henry Erskine, and 
an exceedingly powerful seated full-length 
of Adam Roland of Gask, the original of Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Pleydell.” Then there is a 
picturesque figure of Dr. Nathaniel Spens in 
the green-and-gold costume of the Royal 
Archers ; a striking likeness of Lord Frederick 
Campbell; an unusually delicate portrait of 
Prof. Ferguson, the author of the History of the 
Roman Republic; and others of Thomas Glad- 
stone, grandfather of the Premier, of Henry 
Mackenzie, the ‘‘ Man of Feeling,” of Dugald 
Stewart, and of Lord Jeffrey. A surprisingly 
unconventional example of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence is shown in a fine head of Dr. John 
Moore, the father of Sir John Moore, with 
finely modelled brow and powdered hair 
relieved against a gray-blue background, while 
another work by the same hand—Lieut.-Col. 
Erskine of Torrie—is frank and telling, and 
finely suggestive in the treatment of the uni- 
form. ‘There are but two Gainsboroughs in the 
exhibition, one of them, a portrait of George 
IV. when Prince of Wales, showing the painter 
at his worst. 

Sir John Watson Gordon was the foremost 
portrait-painter in Scotland after Raeburn’s 
death, and from his brush the line of con- 
temporary portraiture was continued down to 
twenty years ago. Chief among his work, if 
indeed it be not quite indisputably his master- 
piece, is the stately full-length of Lord Presi- 
dent Hope in his robes of office. Scarcely so 
satisfactory is the portrait of Lord Chancellor 
Campbell, and the artist shows paucity both of 
colour and workmanship in his own portrait 
and in that of Dr. John Lee, Principal of Edin- 
burgh University. A special interest belongs 
to another portrait by Watson Gordon, that of 
Charles Mackay, the actor, whose playing of 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie in ‘‘ Rob Roy” made him 
famous in the first quarter of the century, and 
who is yet a bright memory with some old Edin- 
burgh play-goers. After Watson Gordon came 
Sir Danicl Macnee, President of the Scottish 
Academy and prince of story-tellers. Of his 
portraits there are a few examples: Dr. Andrew 
Combe, the phrenologist; Dr. Carruthers of 
Inverness; and Robert Pollock, author of 7'he 
Course of Time. To these must be added some 
fair specimens of Sir Francis Grant’s work; 
several vigorous heads by John Phillip, of 
Spanish fame; a portrait of Archbishop Tait, 
by Mr. Sant; Whistler’s ‘‘ Carlyle; ” and one 
or two good portraits by Mr. Herdman. 

The exhibition is supplemented by a large 
number of busts, and by a set of casts after 
Scottish portrait medals lent by the British 
Museum, GEORGE R, HALKETT. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
EXCAVATIONS AT SAN (TANIS). 
‘‘Wuere there is Jeast accumulation over the 
earlier remains, I find 15 feet of Roman and post- 
Roman dust and rubbish ; and this means that from 
forty to fifty tons of stuff have to be taken out of 
any hole we dig before we even begin to touch pre- 

Roman work.”’ 

These few words, taken from one of Mr. 
Flinders Petrie’s journal-letters, convey as 
clear a notion of the real character of his task 
as might many pages of elaborate description. 
Impressed with the high antiquity of Pharaonic 
and Pyramid times, we are wont to class the 
Ptolemies among quite modern rulers; yet we 
now learn that the Ptolemaic stratum at 
Tanis lies fifteen feet below the surface. How 
far below that stratum must we look for 
domestic relics of the Bubastite and Tanite 
periods, for remains of the palaces and villas of 
Rameses II. and his Court, and for the yet more 
ancient cities of the Hyksos usurpers and the 
XIIth Dynasty Pharaohs? Thus far Mr. 
Petrie has sounded no deeper than the Ptolemaic 
level, and as yet we do not even know over how 
wide an area that level extends. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of the great temple, a destruc- 
tive fire has evidently raged in the noble and 
sacerdotal quarter ; * but whether this was or 
was not a universal conflagration remains to be 
seen. Misled by the unexpected richness of his 
first finds, Mr. Petrie concluded that the large 
mansions built on either side of the gateway- 
gap which breaks the eastward line of Piseb- 
khanu’s wall* had been burned, but not 
plundered. He now sees cause to change 
his opinion. Some of these houses may 
have taken fire and fallen in before either 
friends or foes could carry off any part of their 
contents ; but others have evidently been ran- 
sacked. This is shown by the absence of 
objects in silver or gold; by the way in 
which corn-jars have been emptied in the 
search for treasure, and the grain left spilled 
about the cellars; by the general appearance 
of rummage and disorder; and by the fact 
that only copper coins and a few base 
tetradrachms have been found in the way 
of money. Even the beak of an alabaster 
Thoth, which was probably of silver, has been 
roughly broken off. In one house, buried in 
an old pot in the farthest corner of the cellar, 
were found a lady’s bead necklace and other 
articles of personal finery, thus hidden 
away, apparently, in times of siege or civil 
trouble. 

The last report contained a brief catalogue of 
the principal objects discovered in the ruins of 
the first gateway-mansion, which, for con- 
venience, we will call the House of the Papyri. 
To this title a fresh find of burnt MSS. in the 
same cellar under the stairs gives the house a 
still stronger claim. The next mansion has 
since then been excavated, and with very 
interesting results. If the dweller in No. 1 
was a man of literary tastes with an extensive 
correspondence, the owner of No. 2 appears to 
have been a lover of art and a connoisseur of 
rare and beautiful things. His house has 
yielded, inter alia, a white marble bust on 
a term, which originally supported a limestone 
shelf found lying close by. Mr. Petrie de- 
scribes it as 
‘*a female head, filleted, with long tresses falling 
to the shoulders. It does not profess to be any- 
thing important; yet there is a sweetness and a 
dignity about it which assigns it to the best class 
of decorative work. It is not burnt or injured at 
all, except that the end of the nose has been 
broken off in ancient times. It dates probably 
from the first century a.p., and the material, as 
weil as the work, show it to have come from 
abroad—probably from South Italy.’’ 





-* See “Excavations at San” {the AcapEmy, 
June 21, 1884), 


Outside this same house were found various 
fragments of a life-size Roman statue in hard 
white limestone; inside, a basket containing 
(1) a pen-case and a number of small wooden 
articles; (2) some clay impressions of a fine 
seal engraved with an eagle’s head surmount- 
ing a row of four bearded male heads in the 


style of the Augustan period; (3) several 
large rolls of papyri, chiefly Greek, in 
which some generations of mice had 


made their nests, and which, moreover, 
were rotten, mouldy, half burnt, and drop- 
ping to pieces when touched. By far the 
most novel and curious discovery which this 
house held in store for the explorer was, how- 
ever, a large sheet of painted and gilded glass, 
of which Mr. Petrie writes that it is 


‘*as colourless as the best modern window-glass, 
and has a design on one side executed in gilding 
and colour. Though it has been thrown down flat, 
broken, and burnt, it is still possible to put the 
dissected puzzle together. The design consisted of 
a square border-line enclosing a circular zodiac and 
four heads of the seasons, the corners between the 
border-line and the circle being covered with stars 
done in rhombs of gold-leaf. The heads of 
the seasons are of purely Roman_ work, 
laid on in yellow ochre, and about equal 
to the average of Pompeian decorative painting. 
The signs of the zodiac are nearly all lost, as the 
gold leaf scarcely adhered to the glass, only 
Capricornus and Aries being now distinguishable. 
There are in all about one hundred and forty frag- 
ments. Apart from the design, this is of interest 
as a large sheet of colourless glass; and painting 
on glass in the style of these heads is surely very 
rare. 


Elsewhere, at a spot outside the mounds of 
Tanis proper, Mr. Petrie has also found frag- 
ments of opaque glass vessels, evidently blown 
in a mould, like modern bottles. They are 
ornamented in relief with designs representing 
vases, columns, and the like, these relief orna- 
ments being just visible inside, but quite sharp 
externally, which would not be the case if they 
were marked with nippers, for then they would 
be equally sharp on both sides. ‘‘ Besides 
this,” says Mr. Petrie, 


“it would be almost impossible to nip such a 
variety of forms all exactly in relative position. 
The only possible process is blowing in a mould; 
and this, I think, is hitherto unknown in Roman 
glass.”’ 


The same spot has also yielded part of the head 
of a life-size female statue in white marble. In 
a house on the top of the hill, on which Mr. 
Petrie’s own mud palace is built, has been dis- 
covered a torso of a white marble Venus of fine 
Roman work, about 10 inches high. The head 
appears to have been recently broken off; the 
figure leans to the left, the right arm being up- 
raised, the left bent upwards from the elbow, 
the hands holding a scarf over the head. The 
modelling is good, and the details are carefully 
rendered. A fine bronze mirror measuring 
6} inches across, some pure Greek pottery 
(white on a black ground), and many more 
weights of different shapes and materials have 
also turned up. Among these may be especially 
noted— 


‘a penannular coil of lead weighing 61} grains, 
which, less carbonation, is perhaps a Greek drachm ; 
a leaden cube of 194 grains, loss about equal to 
gain, probably 3 nomismas of 65 grains; a bronze 
of the usual type, much carbonated, of 258 grains, 
probably 200, or 220, originally; also a bronze 
cube of 25 grains, much carbonated, apparently +5 
of the larger weight. This is too small for either 
shekel or kat standard, but is possibly the gold 
standard of 200 grains. Another lead weight, ™ 
form like an elongated horseshoe, weighs 241 
grains; but as this has lost rather than gained, 
owing to solution of the carbonate, it may, perhaps, 
be reckoned at 260 or 280 grains = 2 shekels or? 
kats. Another bronze in a good state weighs 63; 
grains—i.e., one half-shekel of 127 grains. Iam 
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when searched for and preserved, though we so 
rarely meet with them in collections. In fact, I 
have already found half as many weights as 
scarabs.”’ 

As for ordinary household pottery, such as 
amphorae, bowls, cups, saucers, plates, and pots 
of all sizes and shapes, they are literally found 
en masse, the average of perfectly sound, good 
specimens being about sixty per diem. Artistic 
terra-cottas are also found, though but rarely ; 
and Mr. Petrie has recently reported the dis- 
covery of a peculiarly fine fragment comprising 
the head and part of the torso of an old 
man, 

“small, but of first-class woik, which is to the 
other terra-cottas of Egypt what the bronzes of 
Siris are to other bronzes.”’ 

In selecting these extracts from Mr. Petrie’s 
recent communications I have purposely 
grouped together such as treat of domestic re- 
mains and works of fine art. 

AMELIA B. EDWARDs, 
Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN REMAINS 
AT YORK. 
York: July 7, 1884. 

In excavating for the foundations of the new 
Mechanics’ Institute in Clifford Street, a frag- 
ment of a dedicatory tablet was found inscribed 
cAES‘M*‘ AV. The Caesar referred to is Marcus 
Aurelius. The stone had been used as a whet- 
stone, probably in Danish times. 

It is well known that a Roman bridge crossed 
the Ouse on the site of the present Mansion 
House. In preparing for the foundations of 
the new Post Oflice, which is close by, part of 
a flanking wall has been found at right angles 
to the bridge-head, and nearly parallel with 
the river. It has been bared for forty-five 
feet; and under it ran a carefully constructed 
drain, which had been previously traced when 
the present Insurance Office was built. An 
accurate plan, drawn to scale, has been taken, 
but the wall has unfortunately been removed. 
It was intended, no doubt, as a river-wall, to 
strengthen the bridge-head. No inscription 
was discovered. 

Under the new offices for the Yorkshire 
Gazette two Corinthian capitals have been 
recently found, finely carved in limestone, but 
in considerable decay. 

Several interesting discoveries have been 
made this year on the Mount, which has 
always been so rich in Roman _ remains. 
Portions of two altars have been found, 
together with the arm, or handle, of a 
large vessel of grit-stone, about two feet in 
length, and curiously ornamented. Of one of 
the altars the base only remained, on which 
were roughly cut the letters ‘‘S. P. R.” The 
other altar had been broken into many pieces, 
some of which have been lost ; but the inscrip- 
tion may be retrieved from the fragments 
that remain. The letters are beautifully cut 
on a finely smoothed limestone, and in some 
instances they are “flourished,” like the pen- 
manship of an old writing-master. Elegant 
leaf-stops are used. The inscription runs— 


D[EO SANCTO] 
SILV[ANO] 
L, CELERNIVS 
VITALIS CORNI 
LEG VIIII HIS. 
vV.S. LL. M. 
There is no difficulty in explaining this; corn1 
18 corniculurius, or cornet. But the most 
curious part of the inscription remains. Below 
the others are two lines of Minuscules, finely 
wrought— 
FIDONVMHOCDONVM 
ADPIIRTINEATCAVTVMATTIGGAM. 


For the reading of the last line, through which 
a fracture runs, I am indebted to Dr. Hiibner. 
The young officer, grateful to the Deity who 
had often shown himself trustworthy by bring- 
ing the deer or wild boar to the hunter, makes 
a special reservation of the altar. It is to be 
specially sacred, and safe from profane hands. 
In ‘‘ cautum attiggam ”’ we are reminded of the 
‘cave vestem attigas” of Accius. The pro- 
hibition may refer to the offering or to the 
altar, or to both. Is any reader of the ACADEMY 
acquainted with any similar inscription ? 
J. RAtne. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
WE were glad to read in the Stundard of 
Thursday that the Government has declined to 
pay a hundred and sixty thousand pounds for 
a single Rafael and a single Vandyke. This 
was the sum asked by the agents, or advisers, of 
the Duke of Marlborough for the exquisite, if 
early, example of the Urbinate which is un- 
doubtedly the rarest treasure of Blenheim, and 
for the equestrian portrait of Charles the First 
by Vandyke. Both these pictures would be 
eminently desirable acquisitions for any nation. 
We recognise the fact frankly, but must declare, 
with no less candour, that it is perfectly possible 
to buy them too dearly. The price named for 
thein is out of all proportion to that which has 
hitherto been paid for admitted masterpieces ; 
and a Government would simply be guilty of an 
| unwarrantable extravagance if it allowed itself 
| to listen to terms now for the first time men- 
tioned. The Treasury has made, we believe, a 
seemingly reasonable offer, and this has been 
declined. If the Prussian Government or an 
American financier be resolved to substitute a 
simple recklessness for the counsels of reason, 
the pictures must leave England. That will be 
a pity, no doubt, but it will at least be absolutely 
unavoidable. 

As an evidence that the paintings of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds have not lost their value or 
interest, we may mention that one of his pic- 
tures, known as ‘‘ Simplicity,” has recently 
been sold privately for the sum of £3,760. It 
is a portrait of Miss Theophila Gwatkin, daugh- 
ter of one of Sir Joshua’s nieces (Miss Palmer), 
by her marriage with Robert Lovell Gwatkin, 
of Killiow Park, Cornwall. It was painted in 
1789 as a special present to the father and 
mother of the subject, to whom it was given by 
Sir Joshua after exhibition. Until the sale 
above recorded it had never been out of the 
possession of the family. 

WE are glad to hear that Dr. von Sallet has 
been just appointed Director of the Berlin 
Miinz-kabinet in succession to the late Dr. 
Friedlinder. Dr. von Sallet is well known to 


the learned world as a numismatist of the very 
highest order. 








Pror. VAN BENSCHOTEN, of the Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut, has been 
appointed Director of the American School at 
Athens for the coming year. 


THE entire stock of engravings, drawings, 
&c., left by the late Mr. Love, the well-known 
printseller of Bunhill Row, will be sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby on Wednesday next, July 16, 
and the day following. The collection includes 
a considerable number of fine impressions of 
Hogarth. 


Mr. EUGENE BENSON, an American painter 
resident in Rome, has brought together a small 
collection of his works at No. 30 Albert Hall 
Mansions. These all exhibit in a marked degree 
Mr. Benson’s chief characteristic — strong poetic 
feeling ; that insight into the spirit of a scene 
which, when accompanied by technical faculty, 
is so valuable and, it must be added, so rare. 
Among the works here to be seen, no more than 








mention need be made of the two large oil 
paintings, ‘‘ Spring” and ‘“‘ Art and Nature,” as 
both were exhibited recently at the Grosvenor 
Gallery. The ‘‘ Narcissus” attracted consider- 
able attention at the International Exhibition 
in Rome in the spring of last year, but now 
looks much better, being detached from the 
crude surroundings which then materially 
injured it. Visitors to this charming col- 
lection will be especially pleased with the 
delicate ‘‘ sea-scapes ”’ (Nos. 5 and 12), with the 
sketch of the August moon rising above the 
purple Alban hills, and with the ‘‘ Monsignore’s 
Last Walk: Asolo.” Each finished picture and 
careful study in the room is worthy of notice; 
but undoubtedly the finest, not only of these, 
but of ali that Mr. Benson has done, is the 
poetically conceived and _ richly painted 
** Ariadne””—a work that should advance his 
already high reputation. 


THE next addition to the ‘‘ Bibliothéque iuter- 
nationale de l’Art”’ will be a French translation 
of the Book of Painters, by Carel van Mander, 
who has been called the Flemish Vasari. It 
will form two volumes, translated by M. Henri 
Hymans, of Brussels, 


Mr. Hopper M. WeEsrrorr has published an 
interesting and suggestive little pamphlet on 
The Age of Homer (Bell), the object of which is 
to show, mainly through the evidence of art, 
that the liad and Odyssey in their present 
form are not earlier than the time of Periklés. 
He points out that the descriptions given of 
the gods must be derived from images which 
had ‘‘no existence before the time of Myron, 
Polycletus, and Phidias,’” when the counte- 
nances, figures, and attributes of the deities 
were first fixed in art. Athena, for example, 
as described in the fifth book of the Jliad, is 
provided with the aegis, shicld, helmet, and 
lance, which she first assumes in the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. We notice that Mr. Westropp quotes 
a private letter of Dr. Birch in which he states 
his conviction that the civilisation pictured in 
Homer, as well as the weapons described by 
him, are not earlicr than “ about the sixth cen- 
tury B.C.” 


THE STAGE. 
“ TwELrrin Nicut” was brought out at the 
Lyceum Theatre in the middle of the present 
week with «a fair measure of success. We shall, 
of course, very shortly have something to say 
of it in detail. Meantime, the impression may 
be briefly chronicled that it is from Mr. 
Irving’s Malvolio and Miss Terry’s Viola that 
the main effect is obtained, the efforts of the 
remaining members of the cast being perhaps 
rather diligent than brilliant. 


MpME. SARAH BERNHARDT has repeated in 
London her most audacious experiment; and 
an actress whose range had already extended 
from the Phédre of Racine to the Zanetto of 
the youngest member of the Académie 
francaise has attempted to cope with the 
inevitable dignity of Lady Macbeth. Shak- 
spere, however, is not for even the most gifted 
of French actresses—not even for the greatest 
foreign stage genius of the day; and it is not 
really Shakspere that one goes to see when 
one goes to see Mdme. Bernhardt as Lady 
Macbeth, but rather the actress’s own free 
dealing with our classic material, the effects 
which her ingenuity can extract from an 
opportunity in fact hardly hers Mdme. 
Bernhardt as Lady Macbeth can terrify and 
appal. She uses the character and the occasion 
to her own ends, and she can fascinate, but 
never satisfy. Nor is this wholly—perhaps it is 
not even in chief—because of her foreign 
nationality. It is because of her temperament, 
and because there are bounds even to the 
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flexibility of her genius. Her sleep-walking 
scene is an epitome, so to say, of her success 
and of her failure throughout the réle, for, 
while it appals by its force, it has no truthful- 
ness with which to convince. It is entirely 
without the majesty and rest — that true 
repose and stateliness of high tragedy— 
which Mdme. Ristori, though, like Mdme. 
Bernhardt, an alien, gave to it so richly. 
In a word, Mdme. Bernhardt’s Lady Macbeth 
is an interesting—perhaps even an exciting— 
intellectual experiment. It may rouse the 
curiosity of a night; but, save in France, 
where Shakspere is still practically unknown, 
it cannot be accepted for that which it would 
doubtless aim to be. Accordingly, it has been 
a relief to see the actress engaged yet more 
recently in playing Adrienne Lecouvreur. Here 
she is on ground of her own, though to the 
English public accustomed to French plays 
that ground has nothing of novelty, But we 
have before made bold to point out that the 
French performances in London have inevitably 
lost much of the interest of freshness which 
they possessed aforetime. The public of London, 
like that of Athens, are in want of some new 
thing, and apparently it is not the French 
plays which will supply it them. 

Mr. Ross Nxet’s play, ‘‘The King and the 
Angel,” which has never yet been scen on the 
stage, will be played by some members of the 
Irving Club at Mr. Littleton’s private theatre 
at Westwood House, Sydenham, on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings next, July 15 and 17. 


MUSIC. 
“SAVONAROLA” AT COVENT GARDEN. 
Ar last we are able to speak of the production 
of Mr. C. V. Stanford’s new Opera in London, 
It was performed for the first time at Hamburg 
last April; and now, although the libretio was 
written in English, it has been given by a German 
company,andinGerman. But we must be thank- 
ful to Herr Franke for this single opportunity ; 
and perhaps Mr. Carl Rosa may hereafter let 
us hear it in English. An account of the plot 
of ‘“‘Savonarola” appeared in the ACADEMY 
last April, so that we need only discuss Mr, 
Stanford’s music, and the performance. In our 
notice of ‘‘The Canterbury Pilgrims ” we spoke 
of the extensive use made by the composer of 
representative themes. We find the same thing 
in ‘‘Savonarola,” and it is therefore quite 
evident that Mr. Stanford means to work on 
the lines laid down by Wagner. It is the new 
‘form, the new fashion. Our composer uses it 
with judgment, and we may say ability. It is 
difficult, however, to do full justice to any of 
Wagner’s immediate successors, for his wonder- 
ful power not only of creating, but of meta- 
morphosing and combining, themes naturally 
makes any other attempts weak in comparison. 
But the system cannot be ignored; and Mr. 
Stanford, apart from any skill which he shows, 
deserves praise for boldly trying to help in the 
solution of the diflicult and intricate problem 
how to make use of this musical legacy. 

As in Wagner Music-Drainas, so in ‘ Savo- 
narola” there is one motive which plays a 
prominent part throughout the work. When 
the Chant of the Dominican monks falls upon 
Savonarola’s ear he becomes transformed; he 
renounces earthly love, and devotes himself to 
the service of God. The first bars of this Chant 
thus become, in a strong manner, associated 
with the hero of the piece. The melody itself 
is very old; it is to be found in a service-book, 
euled a Troparium, written for St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in Dublin about 1300, The Pro- 
logue contains many passages of interest; there 
is first of all the meeting of the lovers, when, 
for a moment, we hear strains which show how 
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fascinated the composer ; then an alleyro agitato 
in D flat of considerable beauty and passion 
(this music, with change of key and other 
modifications, is effectively employed in the 
last act, when Savonarola, about to die, is 
looking back to the days of his youth); and 
the concluding adagio in C major, which is 
simple and yet dignified. After the Prologue 
comes the Overture, a piece in regular form ; 
it is good, but not particularly impressive. 
It leads, without break, into the first act. 
The choral writing here is excellent—indeed, 
in choral and ensemble music Mr. Stan- 
ford appears to us at his best; the writing 
never becomes confused, and he shows not only 
constructive skill, but some dramatic power. 
The fifth scene, with the procession of the 
Piagnoni and the opposing Medici, and_the 
sixth scene, with the arrest of Francesca and the 
triumph of Savonarola, are exciting; and Mr. 
Stanford, thanks to his librettist, Mr. Gilbert 
i Beckett, manages to end his act effectively. 
The second act opens with a short prelude 
which again reminds us of Wagner. Savonarola’s 
address to Florence in -the second scene is 
pathetic, and so is the interview between Fran- 
cesca and Sebastiano. The closing scene, when 
the Florentine mob breaks the doors and enters 
the cloisters, is another good specimen of con- 
certed music. The third act forms a worthy 
conclusion to the piece. It is here that Mr. 
Stanford has employed motives with much 
success; the allusions to the events of the 
Prologue naturally bring before us much of its 
music, and this gives unity to the whole work. 
Francesca’s death-song forms an impressive 
ending. The orchestration throughout shows 
skill, taste, and experience. We hope in this 
brief account of ‘‘ Savonarola” to have shown 
that we regard the work as one of merit, 
although of the two Operas we frankly own 
our preference for ‘‘ The Canterbury Pilgrims.” 

We lately spoke of ‘‘ Tristan” as the best 
performance of the season, but of ‘‘ Savonarola ”’ 
we must honestly say it was the worst. 
Friiulein Schaernack (Clarice and Francesca) 
studied her double réle at very short notice ; 
hence some excuse may be made for her, and 
all the more as the music was quite unsuited to 
her voice. Herr Stritt looked a good Savo- 
narola, but of his singing we caunot speak 
favourably. Herr Richter was too busy in 
looking after the performers on the stage to 
attend properly to the orchestra, and the play- 
ing was at times very rough. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE London Musical Society gave its last 
concert of the present season at St. James’s 
Hall on Thursday evening, July 3. Astorga’s 
‘‘Stabat Mater” was performed. The cele- 
brated Italian composer came to London in 
1705, and this work is supposed to have been 
written for the ‘‘ Society of Antient Musick of 
London.” It was given at Oxford in 1713. 
The music is extremely beautiful, and Haupt- 
mann is quite right when he speaks of it as 
‘*‘a lovely thing.” The voices were supported 
by the organ only, although Astorga wrote 
accompaniments for strings to all the numbers 
except the fourth. The ‘‘ Stabat Mater” has 
been rescored by R. Franz, and ought to be 
presented in this form. The choir sang well, 
but, with the exception of Miss Carlotta 
Elliot, the same cannot be said of the solo 
vocalists. In the second part of the programme 
Schumann’s ‘Spanische Liebes-Lieder” (op. 
138) were performed for the first time in 
London; and Miss Marie Wurm, a pupil of 
Mdme. Schumann, played with considerable 
taste several solos of her own composition. 


THE members and friends of the London 


branch of the United Richard Wagner Society 
of Germans met on July 7 at the house of 
the president, the Earl of Dysart, to hear a 
lecture upon ‘‘ Lohengrin” and ‘“ Tristan und 
Isolde” by Mr. Charles Dowdeswell. The 
lecturer briefly sketched the plots of the two 
dramas, and elaborately explained the differences 
between the Music-Drama and the older form 
of Opera. Vocal and instrumental illustrations 
from the above-named works were rendered 
during the afternoon by Prof. Jeffrey, U.S.A., 
and some amateur members of the society. 
The next meeting will take place on July 21, 
when Miss Alma ) ramen will give an afternoon 
of dramatic readings, varied by pianoforte 
selections from the works of Wagner by Prof. 
Jeffrey. 
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THEATRES. 
ADELE HI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & S. GATTI. 
Every evening, at 8, IN THE RANKS. 
Messrs. Charles Warner, Macklin, — Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore 
Fitzdavis, Gardiner, Travers, Cooper, Byrnes, ne james, Bernard, and 
Joho Kyder ; Isabel B. » H. Le . Coveney, J. Carter, 
and Annie 
Preceded, 











at 7.15, by TURN HIM OUT. 


LHAMBRA THEATRE. 
Manager. Mr. WILLIAM HOLLAND, 
Every evening, at 8, MILLOCKER’S Comic Opera, 
THE BEGGAR STUDENT. 








AVES UE THEATRE. 


Under the Management of Mr. LEE BALMAINE. 
Every evening, at 8,30, a new He in three actr, by JAMES 
MORTIMER, entitled GA 
in which Mr. Edward Righton (specially <a Miss Lydia Cowell, and 
powerful company appear. 
Preceded, at 8, by A CASE OF PICKLES, 
At 10.15, THE BLIND BEGGARS, 


OURT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
Every evening, at 8.15, PL. 

Comedy in four acts, by ‘the late T. w. KomeRtsos, 
Followed by G. W. GODFREY’s new Duologue, 

MY MILLINER’S BILL, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr, AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
The —— a under the management of WILLIAM FOOTE. 
Every evening, 
HAVERL Ss AMERICAN-EUROPEAN MASTODON MINSTRELS, 
a grand organisation of eminent minstrel comedians, vocalists, and 
burlesque-overatic artists, collected from Europe, America, and Australia, 


MPIRE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8 CHILPERIC, 
Present version by H. HERSKE and H, B. FARNIE ; Music by HERVE. 


LOBE THEATRE 
. 
Lessees, Messrs, JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J, L, SHINE, 
Every eveuing, at 9, 
a THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
essrs. eaumon enley, C. H. Hawt: Jult 
Dawson, G. Ogiivy, Mcckensic, and W. d. Hill ; Mesdames Vane tenho, 
stone, Maude - Leigh Murray, and Stephens, 
at 
"Mk PHENOMENON IN A SMOCK FROCK. 


GRAND T HEAT RE, 


ISLINGTON. 
Bory evsing, ACES eee SOLER tal ely eta Ope 
very evening, a me and speciall, sel - 
Bouffe company in. GENEVIEVE DE BKABANT. " 
The Eden Ballet Troupe. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON, 
Every evening, at 7.30, great American Play, 
THE DANITESs, 
New scenery and effects. Enormous applause, 
jeneral Manager, Mr. K. N, HALLOWS. 























OVELTY THEATRE, 


Proprietress and Manageress, Miss NELLY HARRIS. 
Every evening, at 8.15, the new Farc medy, by T, G. WARREN, 
NITA’S BIRKS 
Followed, at 10 (for the first time to-night, Saturday), by a Travestie on 
Ped Hugh Conway and Comyns Carr’s successful Drama ** Called 
ick,” entit! 


THE SCALDED BACK; OR, COMIN’ SCARS, 
written by W. YARDLEY. 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 


Every evening, at 8,15, a new Play, in a prologue and three acts, written 
by Hueu Conway and Comyns CARR, entitled 


CALLED BACK, 
Messrs. Kyrle Bellew, H. Beerbohm-Tree, H. J. Lethcourt, Frank Rodney, 
Yorke Srephons, L. . Dewar, R. de Cordova, 8, Caffrey, Hilton, Cameron, 
avd G, W. Anson ; Mesdames Lingard, Tilbury, C. pe and Aylward, 





oy Preceded, at 7. 45, SIX AND EIGHTPENCE, 





PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. an BARRETT. 
aoery ae Entel e CLAUD! 
esers, son tt, Speakman. Willard C. Cooper, F. Coo) erm 
son, Huntley, Doone, Elliott, Evans, Fulton , George Barrett, &e.; Mes Y 
Eastlake, Vincent, Dickens, Bruno, Huntley, Ormaby, &c. 
led, at 7, by A CLERICAL ERROR. 


Sole Lasees and ry 1ageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
ery evening, at *.30, OUK BOYS. 
un DAVID JAMES in his original daaaa of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK. 
wnpported by Messrs, Charles Sugden, Reeves Smith, Frank Archer, &c, ; 


lames Fortescue, Lucy Buckstone, R. Erskine, Cicely Ki 
Preceded, at 7,30, by " aereaeomauat 





SUNSHINE, 


TOOLE’ N] THEATRE. 
Lessee and Mana 


Sole ger, Mr, J. L. TOOLE 
&. AUGUSTIN DALY'S COMPANY of COMEDIANS, ‘from New York, 
will OPEN at TOOLE’S THEATRE, on JULY 19, in the Original Four-Act 
Comedy, entitled 7-20-8 ; OR, CASTING A BOOME RANG, 


& short enga 
Wiutrant Tneee gement of six weeks, under the Management of Mr. 











VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
ty cvenin at 8,50, CONFU USION, 


esers. Hi N 
ao poe F. Thoras be Charles Groves, E. B. Norman, W. 
Goldney, and Winifred 
Preceded, at 8, a Vaudeville, in one act. entitled 
by Howarp Paut, “ita: 
Ps and Miss M. 


. Lestocq, W. 
—- sophie Larkin, Kate Phillips, Gabrielle 


TH : 
- which he will appear, supported by Miss Kate 
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SUMMER TOURS i in SCOTLAND. 
(ZLASGOW and the 


Royal voto via Crinan and Caledlonien ag Tay | Mail | 
Steamer **COLUMBA” or “1ONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at7 A.at., 
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Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
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 ‘Datrons ron 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH, 
Vice-Presidents. 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 

The Right Rev. the LORD BISIIOP of LINCOLN. 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chiet Justice of England. 
Chairman of Cominiitees. 

The Right Hon, A. J. B. BERESYORD-HOPE, M.P, 
Treasurers. 

Sir WALTER — Bart., 18, King-street, 

t. James’s, 8. \V. 
Sir CHARLES MILLS. Bart., M P., 
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Camelford House, 


Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 


street, V 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-street, E.C, 
Secretary. 
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London, 8.W. 
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stalis.—Time Bil, with Map and Fares, iree trom the Owner, DAVID | 


For particulars, see Time Tables and Prograuines, issued by the Company. | FURNISH your HOUSES or APA R’ T MENT Ss 
Derby, April, 1884. | 


THROUGHOUT 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tae origine!, best, and most liberal, 
FOUNDED A.D, 1868, 
Cash prices. No extra charge for ‘time given. 
Illustrated Priceo Catalogue, HOE toll particulars of terms, post-froe. 
F, MOE 


248,249,850, Tottenham-court-road, and 1%, 20, and 2), Morwell-street, W. 


Katablished 1883. 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 





BRAND & CO.’5 OWN SAUCE, 























GOurs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


‘| POTTED) MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


JRSsENCE of “BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

rPURILE soup, and JELLY, end other 

GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE 0 of IMITATIONS, 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREETS, 
| MAYFAIR. W. 


GOLD PEN, 


WITH DIAMOND POINT. 











Anti-corrosive— Flexible = ate —Adapting itself 
ing. 


0 any Handwri 
Price 6d. each; nore -free, 7d, 
With White Metal Pocket-Holder, complete - - - Is. 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver F Poo ket Holders 
Fluted Pattern, complete - . - 58. 6d. 
Engine-turned Pattern, complete - - + = 68. 6d. 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic - e© «+ «= «© 10g. 6d. 


Other Patterns in erns in great variety. 


ALEXANDER & 2 & SHEPHEARD, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
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MAPS FOR TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND: 


A Series of Forty-three Maps, showing the Physical Features, Towns, Villages, Railways, Roads, &c., with a Railway Map of England; forming a useful 
Guide for the Angler, Sportsm:a, or Tourist. 


New Edition, with Consulting Index. Crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF THE COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND: 


A Series of Thirty-two Maps, showing the Roads, Railways, Country Seats, Parishes, Rivers and Lakes, &c., with a Railway Map of Scotland. 


New Edition, with Consulting Index. By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF THE COUNTIES OF IRELAND: 


A Series of Thirty-three Maps, showing the Roads, Railways, Country Seats, Parishes, Rivers, Lakes, &c., with a Railway Map of Ireland and a 
Consulting Index. 


The Maps Drawn and Engraved by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., and Edited by P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS OF NORTH AND SOUTH WALES: 


A Series of Sixteen Maps, forming a useful Guide for the Angler, Sportsman, or Tourist, with Consulting Index. 
Crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


























PHILIPS’ MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. By | PHILIPS’ MAP of IRELAND. By J. Bartholomew, 


WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Size—28 by 40 inches. With Consulting F.R.G.S. Size—28 by 40 inches. With Consulting Index. Mounted on cloth 
Index. Mounted on cloth and in case, 7s. and in case, 7s. 


PHILIPS’ MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, reduced | PHILIPS’ MAP of IRELAND, reduced from the 
om the above. Size-22 by 28 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case, above. Size—22 by 28 inches, Mounted on cloth and in case, 3s. 6d. ‘ 
ii , . RIST’S MAP o 

PHILIPS’ TWO-SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of ss oe — Neat ~ and in case. 

ne and WALES, Size—22 by 27 inches. Mounted on cloth and PHILIPS’ SH ILLING TOURIST’S MAP of IRELAND. 
Size—22 by 27 inches. Folded in cloth case. 


PHILIPS’ SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of ENG- | puitrps’ TOURIST’S MAP of LANCASHIRE; with 


LAND and WALES. Sizc—22 by 27 inches. Folded in neat cloth case. 
= Railwa: ys, Roads, Canals, Rivers, Count Seats. &c. Constructed by 


PHILIPS’ MAP of SCOTLAND. By J. Bartholomew, WELLER. Size—20 by 30 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case, 3s. ni 
F.R.G.S. Size—28 by 40 inches. With Consulting Index. Mounted on | PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of YORKSHIRE; with 


cloth and in case, 7s the Railways, Roads, Canals, Rivers, Country Seats, &c. Constructed by 
0} 


PHILIPS’ MAP of SCOTLAND reduced from the E. WELLER. Size—30 by 40 inches. Mounted on cloth and in case, 7s. 
above. Size 22 by 28inches, Mounted on cloth and in case, 3s. 6d, PHILIPS’ NEW MAP of the ISLE of MAN, reduced 
from the Ordnance Survey. with Enlarged Plans of Douglas, Castletown, Peel, 
; - 4 anc amsey. ql ,F.R.G.S. Scale—14 inch 
NUBOUILAND. Aoc-stayf aston Socnogencetsagincon OF | tks nmioby then Mein ncikanaincons toad 
, ’ °3 MAP of the I 0 
PHILIPS’ SHILLING TOURIST’S MAP of SCOT- SS Fg sneceng on sell, by 18 inches. Folded in 


LAND. Size—22 by 27 inches. Folded in neat cloth case. cloth cover, 1s.; mounted on cloth and in case, 2s. 








PHILIPS’ NEW SERIES OF COUNTY MAPS OF ENGLAND, 


Reduced from the Ordnance Survey, showing the Railways and Stations, Roads, Canals, Rivers, Boundaries of Divisions, Hundreds and Parishes, Places of 
Interest to the Tourist, &c. 
Constructed by EDWARD WELLER, F.R.G.S., and JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
New Editions, Revised and Corrected to date. Size—15 by 20 inches, Folded in cloth case, 1s. each; mounted on cloth and in case, 2s. each. 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 
YORKS 














STAFFORD. WILTSHIRE. ISLE of WIGHT. 
| CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


SUFFOLK. WORCESTER. 


BEDFORD. j DERBY. HEREFORD. | LINCOLN. NOTTINGHAM. | SURREY. HIRE, NORTH-WEST. 
BERKS. | DEVON. HERTFORD. MIDDLESEX. OXFORD. SUSSE NORTH-EAST. 
BUCKINGHAM. DORSET. HUNTINGDON. | MONMOUTH. SHROPSHIRE. WARWICK. SOUTH-WEST. 
CAMBRIDGE, DURHAM. KENT. NORFOLK. SOMERSET. WESTMORELAND. SOUTH- 

CHESHIRE. E ANCASHIRE. NORTHAMPTON. | 


SSEX. L 
CORNWALL. GLOUCESTER, | LEICESTER and | NORTHUMBERLAND. 
CUMBERLAND. | HAMPSHIRE. RUTLAND. 


PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of NORTH WALES, | PHILIPS’ MAP of the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 





reduced from the Ordnance Survey. By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. Size— By J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8. Size—15 by 20inches. Folded in case, 18. 
15 by 20inches. Folded in case, 1s.; mounted on cloth and in case, 2s. mounted on cloth and in case, 2s. 

PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of SOUTH WALES, | PHILIPS’ MAP of LONDON. Constructed by Edward 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. By JOHN BAR'THOLOMEW. Size— WELLER. With Street References, Cab Fares, &c. In cloth case for the 


15 by 20inches. Folded in case, 18. ; mounted on cloth and in case, 2s. pocket, plain, 1s.; coloured, 1s. 6d.; mounted on cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PHILIPS’ TOURIST’S MAP of NORTH and SOUTH | PHILIPS’ CYCLIST’S MAP of the COUNTRY ROUND 


WALES, reduced from the Orduance Survey. By JOHN BARTHOLO- LONDON. Scale—half an inch to a mile. In cloth cases for the pocket, 18; 
MEW. Size—20 by 30 inches, Mounted on cioth and in case, 3s. 6d. mounted on cloth and in case, 2s. 6d. 








Loxpox: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 31 anv 32, Freer Srreer. 
Liverroo.: Caxron Britpixes, Sourn Joun Street; anp 49 anv 51, Sourm Castie Sreeer. 


ow — —E 














Printed for the Proprietors by JOHN ALEXANDER and WALTER SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, 27, Chancery Lane; 
and Published by HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C, 
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